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The New Criticism 


URING the past decade or so a significant movement loosely referred 
to as ‘the new criticism’’ has made a profound impact on the critical 
writing of our generation, and controversy has vigorously debated its 

ultimate merit and value. 

Whatever its limitations or defects, it has had the positive virtue of re- 
calling criticism to centering its attention on the work of art itself. 

Its importance to sound Catholic literary criticism and scholarship is im- 
mediate and emphatic. Too seldom do we realize how confused seem our 
standards to an impartial and objective outsider. The suspicion of special 
pleading with which such an observer approaches our critical work is very 
often justified. 

Certainly we ought to differentiate between what the scholastics called 
the finis operantis and the finis operis, between the end of the worker and 
the end of the work and to concentrate upon the latter as the specific field 
of literary criticism. 

We ought, for instance, carefully to emphasize the intention not of the 
artist but of the work of art and to attempt to discover whether or not that 
intention is realized. 

This is what “the new criticism” fundamentally is. Rather than something 
truly “new” it is really the revival of a principle that belongs to our heritage 
and may be found in St. Thomas. But after pointing this out, it does little 
good to our literary criticism if, as we are wont to do, we pat ourselves on 
the back and fail to apply the principle in our critical efforts. And in the 
practical sphere of how the principle may be applied we may learn much from 
the new criticism. 

We are prone to evaluate a poem or a novel or a play by the greatness 
of the ideas involved instead of insisting that it is an examination of the 
extent to which these ideas are artistically realized within the work of art that 
constitutes valid literary criticism. We must not neglect these ideas; but to ap- 
proach the work of art as a theologian, philosopher, or historian, reduces it to 
the level of a “document,” depriving the work of its unique essence and the 
literary critic of his raison d’étre. 


When we manage to concentrate on the work of art itself, then and only 
then will our criticism win the respect of intelligent readers—whether they 
be Catholics or not. Until then our literary criticism will be under a suspicion — 
that is not unjustified. 


—J. P. 
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Yeats and Lapsed 
Mythology 


By Haro_tp H. Watts 


YTHOLOGY as a subject for study is one thing, a cultural fact to be 
fitted into a distant pattern. A different thing is mythology as an 
object of literary use—such use as one can see extensively in the 

poetry and drama of W. B. Yeats. For an ethnologist, Celtic myth would 
exist as parts of a spontaneous and unreflective religious life and could be 
regarded as the outward sign of that culture’s response to what Rudolph 
Otto called “the Other.” For Yeats it is otherwise; legend and myth make up 
a body of artless experience which offers antidotes which the poet sees in 
his own culture. 

It is well to distinguish mythology firmly from Yeats’ expectation of it. 
Mythology is a random, unsystematic record of what pagan societies felt when 
they were in the presence of the Other, that composite of man’s experiences 
which are felt to be beyond human control. Further, the creation of a set of 
tales about the gods constitutes—if unconsciously—a denial that the Other is 
irremediably separate from the texture of man’s sensed, daily experience. 
Indeed, myth seems to assert that there is no strong line dividing human ex- 
perience from that of the gods. Myth suggests that man is separated from 
the gods by a “‘semi-permeable membrane” that, analogous to the process 
of osmosis, permits what is on either side of the membrane to mingle and at 
length to become indistinguishable from each other. 

Modern attention to myth tends to distort or ignore this relationship, 
although the scholar tries to bring off the miracle of perceiving the myth as 
it was. But the modern poet, if he is like Yeats, hopes to bring off another 
sort of miracle. He hopes that a body of myth, detached from the culture 
where it had spontaneous existence, shall become a vehicle for his rather 
special meaning. Perhaps because the poet still presents old legend as valid 
narrative rather than as a cultural phenomenon, we tend to overlook what 
happens when a myth is wrested from its proper context and becomes the 
basis of a modern poem. We do not see that what was once co-extensive, in 
belief and tone, with the society addressed becomes—at least in Yeats—a 
vehicle for indirect criticism and rejection of the society to which the poet 
belongs. We forget that, for early man, myth was a “function” of sensory 
reality, just as sensory reality was a “function” of myth; no insurmountable 
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barrier separated “this world” from the realm of the Other. But when a 
lapsed mythology becomes an element in modern creativity, as with Yeats, 
the early conditions of myth’s existence are gone and cannot be restored. 
The reviver and user of myth is, almost by definition, a very sophisticated 
person who has turned to myth because the interpretations of reality offered 
him by contemporary thought will no longer serve in the “economy” of his 
creativity. He seeks in myth—a phenomenon that once had, as distinguishing 
marks, its commonness, its universality—a novel point de repére from which 
to make an attack on the oversimplification and inadequacies of contemporary 
interpretations of experience. 

When Yeats sought out an abandoned mythology, in the early nineties, 
its chief richness came from its having been untouched for centuries, save by 
humble cottagers who could not harm it. Further, Celtic myth was uncontam- 
inated by the slow growth of Western knowledge. Unlike the Christian 
mythos, Celtic story had not suffered from being kept in line with the growth 
of secular knowledge. There had been no Celtic apologists laboring to keep 
their body of myth intellectually respectable; they had not adjusted their 
tales to such a variety of intellectual outlooks that vitality had ebbed away. 
In Yeats’ view, which is in contrast to the popular view of the time, that 
science and religion were fighting against each other, Victorian religion was 
committed to the very aims that Victorian science was committed to: the 
achievement of material comfort. Such a goal, whether religiously or scien- 
tifically pursued, was an improper one for a man who, like Yeats, was certain 
that he had an aristocratic rather than a democratic destiny, who was also 
certain that his special destiny somehow linked him with the occult or with 
the sources of human greatness that men had sensed in other ages and had now 
forgotten. 

To such a man, the appeal of an ancient mythology is, in part, an adven- 
titious one. He was drawn not by Celtic mythology as it existed and func- 
tioned in the eras before Patrick; he was stirred by Celtic mythology as it 
lingered on at the end of the nineteenth century, exotic and encrusted with 
a patina of neglect. Since Yeats was bent on repudiating the positivism and 
the piety of his own generation, he found, in the patterns of a lapsed myth- 
ology, much that helped to see just how defective and contemptible were the 
beliefs that enchained nineteenth century imaginations, beliefs that had, as 
one of their common denominators, a denial of the non-democratic virtues 
of the poet and the aristocrat. 


Thus, tales that first existed to round out normal, typical aspirations— 
chiefly the emotions of pride, grief, and violence—become the warrants of 
aspirations that separate the poet from the society in which he lives. The 
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YEATS AND LAPSED MYTHOLOGY 


stories of Maeve and Cuchulain, as Yeats tells them, are implicitly condemna- 
tions of an era that the first “makers” of the myth did not know. 

Consider certain obvious contrasts consequent upon this dislocation of 
function, when myth is no longer regarded as meaning what it says. With 
Yeats, Celtic myth is employed to insist that a heavy line separates the occult 
and the conventional or sensory experience; Celtic myth, in its own culture, 
asserted the exact opposite: that the Other and the ordinary flow together 
and mingle indistinguishably. In fact, by using myth in this way, Yeats drew 
a line between the sensory and the Other just as firmly as did the nineteenth 
century scientists and sociologists whom he abominated. To be sure, his foes 
said that what lay in the region of myth was matter to be ignored; whereas 
Yeats urged that what lay in the region of the senses is nugatory to a man 
who—in an age of progress and vulgarization—would pursue distinction. 

Celtic myth becomes, then, no more than a collection of symbolic actions 
which allow Yeats to make telling references to what lies beyond the senses. 
No longer may it speak plainly and flatly, as it did for its first hearers, of the 
texture created by the eternal mingling of the sensory and the Other. For 
Yeats, a myth is not an unreflectively achieved perception of man’s closeness 
to the mysterious and the uncontrollable; it becomes a tool for breaking the 
chains that bind the poet and his readers to the exhausted and meaningless 
forms of their own period. 


EATS the aristocrat was very fond of a quotation from Villiers de 

L'Isle-Adam’s Axel: ‘‘As for living, the servants can take care of that.” 
This sentence summarizes the symbolic function that Yeats imposed on the 
Celtic “‘matter.”” Yeats, indeed, had repudiated “living” in any sense under- 
stood by the makers of myth. These makers, we can believe, were conformers 
par excellence. Myth must subserve an activity which is a mark of our age; 
it must sanction a rejection of “living.” 

In Yeats this not unfamiliar rejection has two phases. First, we must 
dissociate ourselves from the beliefs held by the majority of our coevals. 
Second—and it is here that Yeats is somewhat individual—we must struggle 
to cross the barrier which centuries of rather precise speculation have drawn 
between ourselves and the Other. It is worth noting that, even with Yeats, 
the contents of the Other have altered from its naive rendering in myth. It 
has lost in concreteness and gained, sometimes stupefyingly, in abstraction. 
Yeats would add that most of us make the further mistake of trying to chart 
a purely intellectual course across the barrier; what the Celts had intuitively 
cannot be recontsructed in a scholarly or theological manner. 

What Yeats himself does not see is that in his own approaches to myth, 
the barrier persists and gives to his attention its distinctive quality. Like his 
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contemporaries and unlike the framers of myth, Yeats has a keen sense that 
existence is discontinuous. He persists in what would be unfee/able to a maker 
of myths and asserts the radical discontinuity of experience even as he han- 
dles that which asserts its essential continuity, myth itself. He uses “captured” 
myth to underline his own separation from the ordinary collective social ex- 
perience of his time. We know that myth performs for its own culture the 
opposite function and makes individual man painlessly a part of a collectiv- 
ity. Yet Yeats expected myth to instruct our emotions and give us power to 
escape what is hideous in our special collectivity. 

How is this instruction supposed to take place? Yeats’ answer runs thus. 
The activity of our era is without meaning for the man who wants to culti- 
vate apartness and orient his will to hidden movements which our overt 
activity ignores, the mysterious compulsions of which, Yeats says, myth speaks 
obscurely. Yeats was determined to make myth a bearer of alchemic, cabalistic 
truth. For example, the bewildering shape-changing of the battling Celtic 
heroes becomes a symbol of the alteration of one’s being between death and 
rebirth. One may observe here that such a weight of occult mystery is one 
that Celtic myth does not bear particularly well; in fact, the whole process 
reminds one of another dislocation of myth: the Emperor Julian’s attempt 
to make Greek legend the vehicle of a sophisticated Platonism. 


T IS WELL known that Yeats’ expectations of Celtic myth waned as he 
found that other sets of ancient legend and symbol gave him a richer 
collection of material for the expression of his aristocratic convictions. (How 
Yeats got on the track of these materials is told in A Vision and involves one 
in theosophy, alchemy and other disciplines far removed from the aura of 
spontaneous myth). But whatever the inadequacies of Celtic mythology, it 
did confirm certain intuitions of Yeats. He judged this mythology revealed 
to him that the gods are deeply dependent on Auman activity. He found that 
it told of a kind of rebirth, either into the world of the fairies, the Sidhe, or 
back into this sensory world. Even after these insights drew their theoretical 
strength from other sources, Ycats continued to make frequent use of Celtic 
subject matter. It might no longer instruct him, but it still aided him when 
he faced the practical, non-theoretical problem of conveying to others what 
had come to him in “vision.” But in later years Celtic myth sometimes failed 
Yeats, and he had often to rely on his own ingenuity for situations and per- 
sonages that would serve to set forth the sharply perceived and closely inter- 
related truths of his final eclectic system. 
This partial abandonment of Celtic myth in favor of other mythologies 
or private fable should not surprise. If myth was early man’s way of making 
the best of both worlds—that is, of making them into a felt unity—it is not 
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YEATS AND LAPSED MYTHOLOGY 


strange that myth alone would not enable Yeats to “lose” the vapid modern 
world that he wanted to lose and find the one that he judged he was pre- 
destined to find. Though it was in the name of myth that Yeats opposed the 
gross concepts of comfort and progress, one must observe that Yeats’ insights 
are less the product of contact with Celtic myth than they are of a bitter 
struggle with the poet’s own era. For the makers of Celtic myth, violence was 
necessary and commonplace; it was an unexceptionable element in the life 
that the tales reflected. But for Yeats violence is mysterious and freeing be- 
cause it is alien to our civil lives and cautious habits. Violence has for Yeats 
the further value of inviting the invasion of the divine; it enables man to co- 
operate with the divine. Violence, Yeats judges, is the Celtic substitute for 
the Hindu soma, for the Parsee’s fire-spell. 

As with violence, so with other qualities in Celtic myth which Yeats, 
obsessed with his special problem of rejecting his era, reads in his own way. 
But the disguises of myth must not mislead us; we must never forget that 
Yeats’ problems remain problems proper to his own period and are posed 
by it. What Yeats faces is his period’s phrasing of the old question: What 
shall a man do to save his soul alive? (The old Celts may have known the 
question, but they asked it differently). 

Yeats’ answer runs—and, shorn of its trimmings, it is a typical modern 
reply—Man must dissociate himself from the stupid, unimportant problems 
of his age, from the questions which most men happen to call “burning.” 
The value of myth to a poet who tries to develop this answer is considerable. 
Myth can indeed give him a view of the psychological roots of certain com- 
pulsions at a time when they had not achieved their present complex inter- 
relationships. But one may guess—as Yeats never did—that the present inter- 
relation is irreversible; if these compulsions are to be sorted, what is required 
is something more than a supposed participation in the mood of ancient 
story. The modern writer approaches any body of myth with encumbrances 
of which he cannot divest himself. The consequence? The modern use of 
ancient belief is never a dispassionate reproduction of an old mode of feel- 
ing. Instead, this use is, at point after point, an accurate revelation of modern 
modes of feeling. Thus, Yeats was no Celticist or antiquarian. He was ob- 
sessed by certain needs generated by the situation of modern man—for ex- 
ample, the present-day poet’s need to transcend the limitations imposed by 
positivism and materialism. If, for example, the act of transcendence is to be 
successful, the modern poet must avoid reproducing the real mood of the 
mythical material he employs; he does not care to show us man at peace with 
his vision of the world. It is soon clear that, if the poet is to reject sections 
of his own age compulsively, he must do so in the name of a system less 
naive than any system that may be extrapolated from myth itself; he must 
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rebuild myth so that it is really effective opposition to the mechanism and 
determinism that the poet wishes to reject. As we have said, Yeats has such 
a system, compounded of theosophy and other occult study. In short, the 
source of his materials tells us very little about the use he makes of them. 

Yeats’ use, ironically enough, is marked with a mechanism and deter- 
minism no less binding than that which he observed in the smug calculations 
of his positivist contemporaries. He may reject the tyranny of the molecules, 
but he continues to cherish the tyranny of the stars—a tyranny which the 
ancient Celts did not see very clearly but which alchemists and theosophists— 
less ancient friends of Yeats—do so see. 


T ONE OTHER point Yeats’ system is a product of our times and 
A represents an alignment of concepts not known to the times that pro- 
duced myth. Yeats’ system, whatever its range of quaintness and phantasy, 
must always steer clear of the quaintness and phantasy that are to be found 
in traditional Christianity. Why? Because Yeats looks on Christianity with a 
lack-lustre eye. He judges that Christianity and all ‘answers’ that may be 
regarded as Christian are hopelessly intertwined with positivism and other 
aspects of nineteenth century “reality” that Yeats rejects in the name of 
Cuchulain and Maeve. Indeed, one may say that certain “answers” are, for 
Yeats, interdicted because they can be recognized as belonging to Christianity. 
It is perhaps for this reason that Yeats never asks whether history cannot be 
regarded as something more than a series of star-controlled repetitions. It 
may also be for this reason that Yeats ‘‘rigs’” his system to assure the tran- 
scendence of the creature rather than (as Christians have it) the transcend- 
ence of the deity. 

In short, Yeats will have nothing to do with the Virgin; and he will have 
nothing to do with what, in the estimation of Henry Adams, was her natural 
foe, the dynamo. Yeats’ early attachment to myth, his curiosity about the 
alchemic rose (which, Yeats observes, the pictured Virgin often holds without 
comprehending), and his later submission to the “instructors” who reached 
him through his wife—these are, in one sense, substitutions for what he 
rejected in the religion and the science that his age made, perhaps, too readily 
accessible to him. It is these substitutions that inspire the reading of human 
suffering that appears in his drama and poetry. It is a reading that the old 
Celts—and the old Greeks and the old Egyptians—could not have under- 
stood at all. But it is a reading that his contemporaries have understood, 
despite all the barriers erected by the poet’s increasing reliance on a system 
precise and occult. He speaks so to them—this is in part his success, his value 
—because they too think and act perplexed by the ambiguities which Yeats 
was offered by his age. 
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Allen Tate’s Inferno 


By SistER Mary BeERNETTA, O.S.F. 


Gentlemen, my secret is 
Damnation. (‘To the Lacedemonians’’) 


ERTAIN critics have called the verse of Allen Tate Augustan, pointing 
out in particular his affinity to Pope; others have labeled it metaphysical, 
after the poetry of Donne's age; still others, in the tradition of the 

Greco-Roman classics. Yet his basic concern, especially as revealed in Poems: 
1922-1947, is medieval. In the Middle Ages there was one drama which took 
precedence over all other conflict: the struggle of Everyman to win beatitude and 
and to escape eternal reprobation. Tate recognizes the issue as a subject most 
significant for literature. With the old veteran of ‘To the Lacedemonians” he 
announces: “‘Gentlemen, my secret is/ Damnation.” One way to penetrate the 
meanings of his work, the difficulty of which is largely due to the complexity 
of his ideas rather than to verbal experimentation, is to trace the implications of 
this secret throughout his lyrics. 


AMNATION, of course, has its prelude. Without guilt, such a concept 
would be meaningless. Tate acknowledges the two kinds of guilt peculiar 

to the Christian dispensation: original and personal. Frederick Morgan com- 
ments in The Hudson Review on the first aspect as it appears in the latest collec- 
tion: 

What these poems are built of, then, is a sense of Original Sin, grasped 

in all of its unpleasantness with an uncompromising honesty. Tate is 

a good antidote in a time when sin is creeping home through the back 

door, by way of Kafka and Auden, half-recognized, but with the em- 

phasis on the pathos of the suffering individual, and leaving plenty of 

room for the well-intentioned meliorism of social reformers. If there 

is Original Sin, it is in the blood (and see what Tate does with 

blood imagery) ; it too is our inheritance. 
To a civilization with no roots, as today’s America appears to be, the transmis- 
sion of primordial guilt, of a “universal stain,” is nonsense; to an individual 
ever aware of the links going backward immemorially from the latest to the 
earliest of the race (“Emblems,” ‘The Ancestors’) it is a logical enough doc- 
trine. The 1932 version of the eighth “Sonnet of the Blood” concretizes this be- 
lief that descendants must suffer for the crimes of those who have preceded 
them. Tate’s whole moral philosophy, moreover, as expressed in his essays is 
antipathetic to the evasions of responsibility predicated by heredity-environ- 
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ment social thought; the verse, not discontinuous with his other interests, re. 
flects this unflinching readiness to accept the consequences of impaired human 
faculties and of free will. He has no patience with the substitution of abstrac- 
tions for concrete instances of evil—no tolerance for the kind of mentality which 
formulates a faulty enthymeme wherein whores become precious wards of society. 
If evil is removed, life itself disappears, as in “To the Romantic Traditionists.” 
Morgan goes on to say: ‘““These poems, then, dramatize fallen man in a divided 
society; the measure of their success is that they make the reader participate in 
the general predicament and know it for himself.” 

Tate not only recognizes the effects of original sin but also the necessity of 
answering for one’s own moral actions. The second of the “Sonnets at Christmas” 
is really an examination of conscience, at the conclusion of which he meditates 
before the December fire, “‘Punished by crimes of which I would be quit.” One 
crime emerges specifically from the past, a lie told when he was twelve which 
caused the whipping of a black boy; eight years later, in ‘More Sonnets at Christ- 
mas,” he is still brooding over his fault, magnified by retrospection—an illustra- 
tion of his thought epigrammatically put in ‘“Causerie”’: “Manhood like a lawyer 
with his formulas/ Sesames his youth for innocent acquittal.” 

“Mother and Son” emphasizes the isolation to which guilt (as well as the 
emotional danger Tate himself has called attention to) condemns the man who: 


. . . lies upon the bed of sin 

Where greed, avarice, anger writhed and slept 

Till to their silence they were gathered in. 
“...Think not much on mortal sin,” the brother, in the adaptation from Catullus, 
ironically advises the corpse he has come over land and waters to honor; one feels 
in the background the poet's stricture of a materialistic society, impervious to 
truths which ought to be meditated on, and beyond this that stern view of indi- 
vidual culpability which is enunciated in ‘Sonnets of the Blood”: “Dignity’s 
the stain/ Of mortal sin that knows humility.” “‘Causerie” is a monologue at 
midnight by a modern for whom sleep has been murdered, though he is innocent 
of rape, arson, incest, homicide; a nameless oppression at the absence of grace 
suffocates him. Tate can discern that lack in his contemporaries (Wilson, Warren, 
Ransom), thirsty beside the living waters; he suspects it to be his own case (‘“The 
Cross”) ; he is sometimes overwhelmed with implications of the situation, such 
as he depicts in the account of his dream when nine years old: the child he then 
was, the man he was to become, and his great-grandfather were walking along the 
Ox Road until they came to a country store run by the devil, at whose appear- 
ance and speech 

The pines thundered, the sky blacked away, 


The man in breeches, all knowledge in his stare, 
A moment shuddered as the world fell. (“Records’’) 
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ALLEN TATE’S INFERNO 


Invariably he rejects attempts to dispense with grace, to reach salvation by secu- 
lar means alone—a prime fallacy of the present era. 

Whatever the outcome of the human predicament, Tate in his verse does not 
blame God. It is man who has defaced Nature in ‘The Eagle,” even though the 
last line refers to the result of this vandalism as “God's hideous face.’” Damna- 
tion, if it comes, will be self-inflicted. Incredible as it seems to the young, it is 
possible for man to prefer hell to heaven. Such a horrifying paradox troubles the 
poet, who goes to his most famous contemporary for enlightenment: 


I asked the master Yeats 

Whose great style could not tell 

Why it is man hates 

And finds his last safety 

In the self-made curse that bore 

Him toward damnatién: 

His own salvatién, 

Prefers the way to hell, 

The drowned undrowned by the sea, 

The sea worth living for. (“Winter Mask’’) 


In “Jubilo” the patient sucks his own blood; then his arteries, bloodless, are 
filled with salt serum: ‘Till his lost being dries, and cries/ For that unspeakable 
salt land/ Beyond the Day of Jubilo.” Note how this lyric particularizes Judge- 
ment under the title of the Day of Jubilo, taken from the refrain of an old Negro 
song; the second of the sonnets named “Inside and Outside” further sets the 
scene by contributing the Biblical angelic annunciation: ‘““When Gabriel's trum- 
pet ends all life’s delay,/ Will crash the beams cf firmamental woe . . .” The 
latter image is rephrased in one of the “Sonnets at Christmas’ in a manner remi- 
niscent of Donne: “Let the round trumpets blow.” The poem goes on to pro- 
claim the identity of the Judge; on the last day (the Dies Irae is twice referred 
to specifically in Tate’s verse) the souls will be under “The ancient crackle of 
the Christ’s deep gaze.” The sentence will be an irrevocable one: “Whether by 
Corinth or by Thebes we go/ The way is brief, but the fixed doom not so.” (It 
is interesting to notice that in Poems: 1922-1931 the doom was not fixed but 
just.) 


INCE Tate believes that abstraction is the death of everything, religion in- 

cluded, it is natural for his treatment of the infernal regions to be a concrete 
one, even as Dante’s was. The entrance to hell is a secret passageway (“Inside 
and Outside”), the portal locked with a privy lock (‘False Nightmare”), with 
“nether bolts” (‘The Traveller”). Whereas the conventional allusions to per- 
petual bliss stress the idea of rest, quiet, peace, the soul on its way to and in hell 
is busy (‘Elegy,” “Inside and Outside’) ; in “Procession” the poet says that 
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“Hell's energies march . . .” The devil is more than a cosmic force of evil: he 
is Belial, the taskmaster of Jefferson Davis; he is described in ‘“Records”’ thus: 


...atall fat man with stringy hair 

And a manner that was innocent of sin, 
His galluses greasy, his eyes coldly gray, 
Appeared, and with a gravely learned air 
Spoke from the deep coherence of hell... 


In fact, he is real enough to have a human parody in Edmund Wilson, even to 
the nice selection of the adjectives sly and unwearied. In “Epistle,” a lyric not 
included in the most recent grouping, he may possibly be “the idiot king of a 
savage court” for whom Wilson is said to toil. 

The fiery dead and archfiends who have been the materia of the poet's noc- 
turnal cogitations inhabit this inferno, where the punishments of Dante's epic 
reappear. In that Jarrell-like dialogue, “The Robber Bridegroom,” wherein no 
threat but that of mutilation can wring a scream of terror from the courageous 
bride, there are echoes of the Second Circle: ‘“The house is whirling night, the 
guests/ Grains of dust from the northwest.” This section of Dante has been 
brilliantly glossed by Tate in “Tension in Modern Poetry,” in which through 
the use of river imagery he identifies Francesca with her sin of incontinency. 
The Ugolino episode is resurrected in “Winter Mask”’: 


Both damned in eternal ice, 

The traitor become the boor 

Who had led his friend to slaughter, 
Now bites his head—not nice, 

The food that he lives for. 


In “To the Lacedemonians” the Seventh Circle penalties are employed: 
“Dammed souls, running the way of sand/ into the destination of the wind.” 
“The Twelve” brings out even more realistically this idea of the lost driven by 
a burning wind as in a heavenly storm. The forest of bleeding boughs is an- 
other concept taken over from the Divine Comedy. Perhaps the most concrete 
version of Hell which Tate has written is Part II of ‘Seasons of the Soul.” The 
speaker of the elegy finds himself in a place identifiable by its autumnal smell— 
the smell of death. As in Canto XIV of Dante's Inferno (‘So was the falling 
of the eternal heat,/ By which, like tinder under steel, the sand’s/ Keen scorch 
with an intenser torment beat’’) the air is filled with sand, but the atmosphere is 
cold, not burning. People, familiar and strange, pass him in the horribly unreal 
manner of Kafka’s The Trial. Indeed, reviewing the total references, one sees 
that the picture of hell as contained in those of his poems selected in 1947 as 
most worth preserving is not that of the “dim and doubtful” region of “Credo 
in Intellectum Videntem,” which appeared in an edition of twenty years back. 
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ALLEN TATE’S INFERNO 


Tate’s vision of hell, like that of so many writers in the twentieth century 
(e.g., Eliot, Crane), is a double one: post- and pre-death. Cleanth Brooks in 
Poetry. says: 

The Winter Sea, for all that it is a tissue of Dante references, does not 
retend to give Dante’s vision. It could not and keep its full integrity. 
ante’s doctrine is not available to him except as reference. More- 

over, he is not like Dante, the detached observer of the damned. 


Along with Hart Crane, he perceives the spiritless life surging under New York 
as a terrestial inferno, the diabolic symbol of which is the subway, hurled like 
a shell “Into the iron forestries of hell.” Again there is the “busyness” charac- 
teristic of those dead for whom there is no rest; even the shell is credited with 
the “business of humility,” the last word in the phrase an instance of the poet's 
ability to get at the fresh springs of meaning in earlier uses of language. ‘‘Last 
Days of Alice,” a grim, nightmarish reversal of the Grecian-urn theme, shows 
us a twilight world where everything is hopelessly resistant to melioration. Even 
this earthly hell is eternal, since man has abolished time as well as space. Just as 
after the eruption of a volcano (the title is obviously patterned after Last Days 
of Pompeii), all will be forever the same, but the reality preserved is “‘a lost 
and twilight age.” The recurrence of twilight imagery in Tate’s verse is even 
more marked than that of blood or beast figures: “twilight of my audacity,” 
“eddying twilight,” “blank twilight,” “the cave/ Of twilight,” “the low twi- 
light,” “the air/ Waits twilit for their echo,” “twilight certainty of an animal,” 
“Broken, our twilight visions fail,” “a twilight/ Amid stuttering houses,” “old 
twilights,” “The twilight is long fingers and black hair,” etc. Sometimes a whole 
lyric is devoted to the strange emotions aroused by the hour of falling night 
(“The Ancestors”), when we are more than usually aware of mortality, through 
instinct rather than through the senses. Clarity was once a property of the world, 
but that world is now shrouded in the dusk that Joyce describes so well in 
Finnegans Wake. “Darkness falls”; there are only “emblems of twilight” ; 
America is “the country of the damned.” 

Although Tate admires Yeats most among modern poets, his own solution 
of the human predicament is far removed from that of his master, a chasm caused 
partly by the difference between his and the Irish writer's attitudes toward per- 
sonal responsibility, partly by his refusal to follow Yeats in the romantic path 
of softening unpleasantness by magical fancies and fantasies, pseudo-folklore, 
synthetic mysticism. In “Winter Mask,” an elegy for Yeats as fine as Auden’s, 
he invites the reader to: 


Just look into damned eyes 

And give the returning glare; 

For the damned like it, the more 
Damnation is exempt 
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From what would save its heir 
With a thing worth living for. 


“The Cross’ is another poem of damnation while still alive. The scene described 
in the first lines may be the crucifixion; it may date even further back to the 
creation of hell. At any rate, Tate is one of the “some men.” Untangling the 
antecedents, one sees that love struggles until at the foot of the cross, in the pit 
of death, men paradoxically taste no more of mortality. All previous existence 
is buried in the black grave, where the last alternatives of life are faced. But 
then comes that agonized cry of the graceless moderns “without the life to save, / 
Being from all salvation weaned.’ These souls are assaulted by fear of death 
and of life simultaneously, as a stag is charged both at head and heels by young 
wolves. Those who realize their dilemma and then try to lead a life as before 
are damned while the heart yet beats. The fiery dead themselves have instructed 
such men. 

The consciousness of this truth came to Tate and his friend Andrew Lytle as 
they sat together at dusk in a Southern country house. In “The Ancestors” the 
poet tells us about those dead who are also living; in ‘The Oath,” record of 
this twilight conversation with Lytle, he tells us of those living who are also 
dead. Lytle is stirred to an oath by the revelation, coming out of a meditation 
made among the relics of former inhabitants of the room. Brooks in Modern 
Poetry and the Tradition speaks of this moment of awareness: the thing 
that is true is obvious, that we are the dead. The dead are those who have 
given in to abstraction, even though they may move about and carry on 
their business and be—to use the earlier phrase in the poem—the ‘animated 
dead.’”” Other poems take up the same idea. The “Eclogue of the Liberal and 
the Poet’’ announces that in Europe “all men are dead.” The second of the 
Sonnets of the Blood speaks of the secret fire that consumes both the poet and 
his brother, concluding: “Our property in fire is death in life/ Flawing the rocky 
fundament with strife,” two lines revised to point up the living-in-hell motif. 
Finally there is that beautiful tribute to John Peale Bishop, introduced by a 
tercet from the Divine Comedy. Of this Vivienne Koch writes in the Kenyon 
Review for Summer, 1949: ‘Thus, one is barely conscious of the Dante influence 
in the impressive ‘Seasons of the Soul,’ but it is there in the deeply religio-ethical 
purpose of the poem as well as in the implied descent of the poet into his own 
hell.” The last stanza of the Summer section gives a description of that hell 
in the form of a human bestiary such as ‘“Winter Mask’’ mentions: 


Two men of our summer world 
Descended winding hell 

And when their shadows curled 
They fearfully confounded 

The vast concluding shell: 
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ALLEN TATE’S INFERNO 


Stopping, they saw in the narrow 
Light a centaur pause 

And gaze, then his astounded 
Beard, with a notched arrow, 

Part back upon his jaws. 


Incidentally, a study of Tate’s animal symbolism is illuminating; besides the 
traditional centaur in the passage quoted above, his symbols include the cat 
(history), stag (modern man), lamb (Christ), eagle (mind), cuttlefish (mem- 
ory), wolf (death), and a host of others, a device further connecting him with 
the medieval period. 

An examination of the theme of damnation as it informs the twenty-five 
yeats of Tate’s poetry brought together in this latest collection leaves one with 
the impression that, though he has been told “Purusha sits no more in our eyes,” 
he is not convinced. He accepts the fact of the grave but continues to turn 
over and over in his mind aspects of immortality. The crucial matter of salva- 
tion, the destiny of the soul in terms of Christian eschatology, remains for him 
as for Dante and other writers of the Middle Ages, a subject pre-eminently 
worthy of the poet's art. 











Georges Bernanos and 


Henri Bremond 


By HELMUT HATZFELD 


N THE very moment when the Catholic revival in France seems to shift 

the stress definitely from the literary to the strictly spiritual it is almost a 

foregone conclusion that only those writers will have a chance to be read 
in the future who mean more to the spiritual than to the aesthetic interest of 
the reader. There are only two authors however, who fulfill this condition, 
namely Georges Bernanos (1888-1948) and Abbé Henri Bremond (1865- 
1933), the novelist-pamphleteer and the literary critic and historian. Each 
concentrates in his own way on the psychology of contemplation, penetrating 
by this central interest to the heart of Catholic spirituality. Although this fact 
may be roughly known, nobody has ever inquired whether these two outstand- 
ing authors are antipodes, complementary twins or inter-dependent in the sense 
that the younger novelist simply uses the insights of the older literary histor- 
ian of religious thought in France, especially as found in the eleven volume 
work called Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France. 

Subjectively, Bremond the Provenga! priest with his international educa- 
tion in England, France and Greece, and Bernanos the Parisian layman with 
his strong French nationalistic leanings, seem not to have liked one another. 
Bernanos never mentions Bremond, perhaps in order to veil his sources. Bre- 
mond, too, constantly interfering in problems of contemporary literature, fight- 
ing literary feuds with Paul Valéry and writing a preface to Francois Mauriac’s 
re-edition of Les mains jointes must have had particular reasons for never men- 
tioning the author who came closest to his own problems. Should he have sus- 
pected what some anti-Bremondian critics dared say: that he was Bernanos’ 
prototype for Abbé Cénabre, hero of L’imposture, the great scholar in mysticism 
who nevertheless, due to his modernistic and rationalistic leanings, lost his faith? 
This must not necessarily be assumed, given the difference in temper which 
causes Bernanos to shout his spiritual-ecclesiastical tensions to the world like 
Dante and Savonarola, whereas Bremond calms them down at his desk and at 
his pew like Erasmus and Fénelon. Bernanos’ rather fideistic and Bremond’s 
rather rationalistic leanings alone would have sufficed to estrange these two 
geniuses. Bernanos says through his mouthpiece, the Curé de campagne: “I 
avow that the learned priest has always been an object of horror to me . . . He 
asks to give God a chance in the name of humanism, with a smile of conni- 
vance.”! In other words, the humanist Bremond who in his Newman has left us 
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BERNANOS AND BREMOND 


the statement that every Christian who wields the pen is standing on the shoul- 
ders of Erasmus, seemed as a Catholic type unbearable to an author who was 
completely indifferent to science and scholarship. Imagination and esprit— 
the exclusively creative power of a poet—and the clear critical insight of an 
erudite man are here definitely at odds. Again Bernanos voices the situation: 
“The systematic spirit is a form of madness.”* Each author confronted with 
the works of Cardinal Bérulle reacts accordingly: for Bremond this spiritual 
system is the peak of what he admires also in Newman and Blondel, a real, 
experienced theological knowledge as opposed to a merely theoretical one; for 
Bernanos it is simply artificiality. 


ONETHELESS, on a deeper psychological level these two wonderful 
N “wrestlers with Christ’ resemble one another like brothers. This like- 
ness, first of all, may have very natural reasons. Both writers come from the 
higher French bourgeoisie, Bernanos being the son of a physician, Bremond 
the son of a notary. In each of the old Catholic families, however, there was 
some revolutionary leaven. Bernanos’ father and Bremond’s maternal grand- 
father were outspoken liberals. Thus the home libraries contained all those 
French nineteenth century romantics and realists who, read more or less clan- 
destinely by both of the boys, made some breach in their strictly religious educa- 
tion. This factor may account for the open-mindedness, the wide understanding 
but also for the spirit of protest in both of these authors. Their unconscious 
liberal tinge, which both would deny from the bottoms of their hearts, made 
them particularly fit for contacts with the secular world to which they gave a 
true and more acceptable picture of the Church than that generally offered by 
more “integral” Catholics, converts or reconverts. Actually Bernanos and Bre- 
mond temporarily made very good editors of Catholic journals, Bernanos of 
L’avant-garde de Normanie, Bremond of Etudes; both were awarded the Prize 
of the French Academy for their best books, Bremond in 1922, Bernanos in 
1936. Both were brilliant educational products of the Jesuits, both revolted 
somewhat against them, Bernanos because of their concept of a reasonable policy 
of compromise, Bremond because of their pattern of asceticism and prayer. 
This spirit of revolt was particularly apparent when Bremond was honorably 


discharged from the order, incurred a temporary suspensio in sacris for having 
publicly prayed at the burial of the modernist Tyrell (1909), and was put on 
the Index for his Sainte Chantal (1912). The same may be said about 
the scandal aroused by Bernanos’ diary on the Spanish Civil War which prac- 
tically accused a sector of the Spanish hierarchy of a sacrilegious connivance 
with political crime and did not contribute to make him friends in ecclesiastical 
circles. 
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Such clashes, however, seem unavoidable in men who have certain qualities 
of character in common, which if controlled or extinguished would do away 
with their existential vitality, their malicious-looking but benevolent irony and 
their explosive non-conformism. Theirs is after all an unbribable straightfor- 
wardness, rare frankness and absolute integrity never veiled by the slightest 
smack of Phariseeism. Both have a definitely refined grasp on spirituality 
grafted spontaneously on a normal sense of grandeur. As they take risks in the 
ordinary walks of life, so they do in the supernatural and the absolute, putting 
themselves constantly under the eye of God with the intention of consenting to 
His will. Bremond’s lesson learned from the heroic total surrender of his 
seventeenth century mystics was aptly translated by Bernanos into the statement 
of a Christian politician, that the decline of Christianity occurs because the 
number of those people is increasing who refuse the heroic attitude in life. 
Personal courage and uprightness in their convictions were bound to make both 
authors hate mediocrity. The Christian saints, studied by them, confirmed their 
decision and one of Cardinal Newman's devices overwhelmed Bremond and in- 
formed in its essence also Bernanos’ program, namely that ‘‘to be at ease is to 
be unsafe’ in the order of salvation.® 

This understanding opens to both analyzers of greatness the deepest vital 
insight into the essence of sanctity and mystery. It is by historical or fictitious 
visualization, not by argument, that they convey their most important message. 
Their form is lively presentation and stylistic excellence, based on a superior 
taste. Their convincing interpretation is concerned with the core of the spiritual 
drama and its hidden complexities. Therefore their books made sympathetic 
appeals to the spirituality of an élite. Bremond’s as well as Bernanos’ convic- 
tions arouse a passionate interest by making spiritual things palpable. Never 
resorting to unction or, worse, to sanctimoniousness, they discuss and avow 
implicitly their own difficulties with the deepest sincerity. They give us some- 
times the type of shock which once struck Michel Dard when Bernanos told 
him: ‘‘Faith also exists under the form of twenty-four hours of doubt without 
a single minute of hope.’’* Bremond describes contemplatives like Marie de 
Vallées under worse conditions than those just mentioned by Bernanos. 

Bernanos and Bremond easily disarm their objectors because their theology 
seems sound and vital as practically coinciding with Garrigou-Lagrange’s radical 
teaching on contemplation. Furthermore theirs is a praying or “kneeling” the- 
ology, to use the excellent expression of Urs von Balthasar, S.J., whilst their 
Opponents, not at ease with the exigencies of their message, answer with a 
syllogistic, “standing” and impersonal theology. Both authors, moreover, achieve 
the extremely rare success of offering spontaneously, without even thinking of 
it, a work of edification and literary pleasure at the same time. Theirs is with- 
out any doubt an intellectual apostolate and a powerful intrinsic apologetic. 
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BERNANOS AND BREMOND 


Their manner of viewing mystical phenomena is persuasive for types like Berg- 
son and elicits from an anti-Catholic critic like Denis Saurat the avowal that 
they are dangerous to his philosophical position.* For the Catholics themselves 
both men and their work represent a classical case of sureness of intellectual 
independence combined with an unshakable spirit of obedience and submission. 
Each line they write is a witness to their deep-rooted love of the Church. 

The treatment of their central subject—prayer, asceticism, meditation and 
contemplation lifted high by grace and yet threatened by real and imagined 
diabolical possession—so closely coincides in both of these authors that it is 
difficult to assume that Bernanos did not learn his whole mystical theology from 
Bremond’s works. This seems all the more convincing because of the fact that 
scarcely any retranslation of Bernanos’ fiction into theoretical terms could do 
without the typical Bremondian system centered around theocentric adoration 
and anthropocentric asceticism in prayer, pure love and calculation in the spiritu- 
al life, panhedonism as a meditative attitude (and eagerness for consolation as 
opposed to real spiritual joy, the unsought-for bliss of the contemplative occur- 
ring in the fine point of the soul). The sharp parallels along these lines wiil 
remain striking, even if a philological proof of Bernanos’ dependence on 
Bremond is not possible. However, an independent duplication of exactly the 
same view of things spiritual in a theologian and a novelist would be somewhat 
enigmatic. 

HE starting point of both authors is that a Christian is a full-fledged man 

with a specific environment, his supernatural condition being inseparable 
from his total existence here on earth. If Bernanos underlines precisely this in 
all his characters and in his political writings his encouragement may come from 
Bremond’s thesis: ‘“‘A Christian is not a soul, but a man” (XI,370)*® as based 
on Louis Richeome’s glorification of human nature (I) and illustrated by the 
behavior of contemplatives like Venerable Marie of the Incarnation (VI) who 
finds her ecstasies not incompatible with the shrewdness of a business woman. 
This apparently snappy disposing of the dignity of a mystic is in reality the 
strongest defense of Garrigou-Lagrange’s thesis that the historically exceptional 
contemplation would be a normalcy of grace granted to all Christians, if they 
had the courage to develop, by a heroic cooperation, the seed of the sacraments 
to the full conscious bloom of the Gifts and Beatitudes. As Bremond’s historical 
tesults (particularly Lallemant V,63 and Rigoleuc V,76) seemed to verify Gar- 
tigou-Lagrange’s viewpoint, Bernanos could afford to create as the only worth- 
while heroes mystical priests and mystical virgins with their foils (apostatic 
and tepid priests as well as female wretches) convinced that “the breath of 
the Mystical Body is Charity, its language prayer.”?° 

This prayer, in strict coincidence wih Bremond’s concept, is self-forgetting 
theocentric adoration almost bound to end in contemplation, as we see in the 
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story of the Curé de campagne. It is not ascetic, virtue-conscious drill, not 
stormy petition nor hunt for allegedly sensible consolation; this concept, fought 
but not understood, handicaps so tragically the normal development from medi- 
tation to contemplation in Abbé Donissan, the lover of God under the guise 
of a hater of Satan. The Curé de campagne, getting his ascetic purgations from 
illness, sufferings and fasting, reserves his hours of prayer which transfigure his 
whole life, as legitimately “smooth boat trips” (XI,336) ; he goes to prayer as 
one goes to a meal (V,295). Abbé Donissan runs into spiritual difficulties by 
making out of his prayers an art of praying and a schedule of “athletics” (Xi, 
338). To Donissan consequently meditation seems a duty to fulfill and becomes 
a hindrance to contemplation. To the Curé meditation as well as contemplation 
is ‘air for his lungs, oxygen for his blood” under full mistrust of “sensible 
consolation” a “hardening, strong and full joy . . . which does not concentrate 
the individual on himself, but makes him solidary with all in the spirit of uni- 
versal charity.”""1 This joy does not hide from him the nevertheless “‘insurmount- 
able difficulties of prayer,”** which existed also for Bernanos himself.1* Donis- 
san thinks (with the Jesuit General of old, P. Everard Mercurian, who in 1573 
declared war on all mystical books) that prayer is “an instrument to acquire 
virtues” (VIII,234). His prayer-monologue, therefore, never becomes a dia- 
logue with God. He has the experimental proof, the convincing feeling in the 
scintilla animae of “the immediate presence” (II,589) and nonetheless impru- 
dently confusing it with an unlawful delectation starts fighting the Devil in- 
stead of embracing God. 

Whereas Donissan actually tries in vain to make a unity out of prayer and 
ascetic exercise, the Curé separates them in strictly Bremondian fashion. When 
his prayer becomes dry, he does not enforce on himself prolongation and repeti- 
tion, but accepts this dryness, stops praying, and throws himself to the floor “face 
downwards” as “‘the gesture of total acceptance and abandonment.’’'* Converse- 
ly, when the prayer becomes sweet in the passive, contemplative sense, Donissan 
the ‘‘panasceticist” is invaded by doubt and “turns himself, oh madness” against 
“that mysterious joy . . . a minute later . . . the discipline will fall hissing on 
his stripped back.”"** Of course, ‘the supernatural heroism without which there 
is no interior life at all’’® will lead Donissan to sanctity, nonetheless, only the 
harder way. But on a lower level this concept of prayer may not work at all 
as with the notary of Arras, who considered himself a “very pious” boy because 
he never could find sleep without having said his strict count of Aves. Later, 
with all his morally correct life of a notary behind him he is suspected by the 
Curé of arriving in the other world as an ‘‘undeveloped monster” soul.’* Even 
Donissan with all his heroism, acts stupidly as his dealings with the Devil will 
prove, and is implicitly criticized exactly as Cardinal Newman was criticized by 
Bremond: “This believer who has received abundantly the natural gifts which 
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BERNANOS AND BREMOND 


seem a pressing invitation to the mystical life, distrusts nevertheless these gifts 
themselves and takes refuge in an exact and laborious obedience to the most 
humble exercises of prayer.”1* The right spirit of asceticism in the Bernanos- 
Bremond sense would not hinder but foster a notion of prayer as consisting not 
in willful acts but in “the most joyful acceptance of whatsoever Divine Goodness 
will make us suffer.”1° 


HIS program of asceticism as joyful acceptance was Bremond’s testament 

to his two Benedictine nieces. To him it is not a formula without any 
spiritual endeavor behind it. It is the program that helped Marguerite Romanet, 
as Bremond knew, to become a mystic by stressing: ‘My will receives the power 
of willing everything through love” (VI,320). On the other hand the lack of 
joy in acceptance which characterizes Donissan, is according to Bremond the 
common link between Jesuits and Jansenists in the seventeenth century: ‘Joy 
is lacking with them and the spirit of childlikeness’” (V,12). Joy, however, 
paradoxically prepares the soul for the great passive sufferings of infused con- 
templation, when it reaches the high stages of passive purgation, whereas the 
joyless asceticism of acts ‘reduces the supernatural to the intervention of actual 
graces” (P,117). 

At this point it seems unimaginable that Bernanos is not fully dependent 
on Bremond. Without his theological aid how could he invent the story of 
Abbé Chevance and Chantal de Clergerie? This guidance is almost a copy of 
Bremond’s ideal concept of a ‘‘joyful” spiritual direction, betraying even in the 
name the historical pattern so dear to him, of Saint Francis of Sales and Saint 
Frances of Chantal. Abbé Chevance keeps all ascetic drill from his penitent and 
prepares her nevertheless by his own example for perserverance in the dark 
nights of the soul. This simple recipe is also the answer to the question why 
Bernanos’ novel ending with a monstrous murder is called Joy. But Bernanos’ 
title and treatment of the spiritual life find still more substantiation in Bre- 
mond. Young Mille. Chantal wil! be God's joy as her little dog is hers, as she 
was the joyful prey and plaything of the waves in Trouville. Thus Bremond’s 
Dominican Chardon had made up his mind in the seventeenth century: ‘“To be 
His joy without even thinking that He has to be ours’’ (VII,128). The other 
Dominican mystic Piny developed the slogan: “Laissez faire’’ (VIII,150), an 
excellent keyword again for the ascetical-mystical way or rather for the per- 
manent prayer of little Chantal; for she becomes a mystic gracefully, spontan- 
eously, without knowing it, as Bremond states for Geneviéve Granger (11,342), 
because this joy is an “ungraspable joy” (20), “‘an inexorable joy like another 
life in this life” as underlined by Bernanos.*1 This joy comprising love of suf- 
fering and death as something normal is the center of the pure love of God 
to which even Bossuet surrendered after his long struggles with Fénelon, when 
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he said: ‘O blissful moment [of death}, whosoever does not desire you, is no 
Christian” (IX,376). Abbé Donissan makes only one mistake in “pure love” 
in that his hypothetical acceptance of Hell, so widespread in the seventeenth 
century (VIII,124 ff.), is not a joyful one. 

Sadness, however, is the entrance door of the devil. It causes the ascetical 
pathology (IV,172) of Marie de Vallées (III,613) and all the Jansenists, con- 
sisting e.g. in “heroic” abstention from Holy Communion or in renouncing 
celebration of the Mass as did the Abbé de Saint Cyran (IV,142). It causes the 
spiritual detour of Donissan who rages against Satan like the best of certain 
seventeenth century meditations (X,301) and believes with certain asceticists 
that mysticism itself is an invention of the Devil (XI,166). Donnissan’s salva- 
tion finally lies in his contempt of the Devil as taught by Father Saint Jure, S.J. 
(111,318). 

The concept of the devil as a metaphysical personal reality appearing to 
human experience nonetheless only in the twilight of parapsychological hallu- 
cinations seems not to be the exclusive originality of Bernanos either. Bremond 
stresses precisely this twilight when commenting on the experiences of the Fa- 
thers of the desert. Four years earlier than Bernanos he maintained that the Fathers 
of the desert could not help seeing the devil as lions by whom they were con- 
stantly threatened, but making grimaces towards the /eo rugiens of their visions 
they became witnesses of the eternal and unchangeable spiritual battle, the effort 
towards perfect charity, the fundamental weakness of the powers of Hell before 
Grace and “the beautiful dogma of the impenetrability of the depth of the 
soul,” the anima, the fine point.*? Donissan’s devil between two parishes of 
northern France appears as a horse dealer because there horse dealers are normal, 
not lions. 

Bernanos’ dependence on Bremond would appear all the stronger if one 
would go into minutiae, as for instance names used by both authors. The 
Canon De la Motte-Beuvron who takes the Curé de campagne to task, may 
owe his name to Abbé H. Bertrand de Beuvron (11,536) and the often-men- 
tioned Henri de La Motte-Houdancourt (III,558; V,141, etc.). The saintly 
Pére Marin, known as a writer of novels (V1,436, note) appeares as the curious 
novel writer at the end of Sous le soleil de Satan: Saint Marin. Abbé La Pérouse 
(VI,225) gives his name to the psychiatrist in La Joie. Finally the great recur- 
rent symbol of the large, awkward-looking boots of Abbé Donissan reminds us 
too much of the ‘‘pair of boots without any form, extraordinarily big and large” 
of Father Francois Mathon (1618-1708), vicar to the Carmel of Amiens (VI, 
38) to be a spontaneous creation of Bernanos. 

It would make, however, not the slightest difference in the evaluation of 
these two giants in the interpretation of mystical theology through literature, 
if they were only the accompanying voices of a historian and of a novel writer 
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BERNANOS AND BREMOND 


to the theological cantus firmus of Garrigou-Lagrange’s Christian Perfection and 
Contemplation which started the whole avalanche of modern works concerned 
with mysticism. But it must be repeated that Bernanos’ approach has too many 
elements of Bremond’s particular views to be considered independent of him. 
Bernanos is all the more admirable as he has translated, with a real virtuosity 
of comprehension, history and psychology into truly poetic fiction. His merit 
consists in having given a much larger group of readers than Bremond could 
reach that unique chance of exchanging, at least prospectively, doctrinal, ‘vague, 
distant and icy formulas,” as Charles Du Bos says quoting Bremond, for “a per- 
sonal, sensible, living and present reality.”** 
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Clown and Canticle: The 
Achievement of Edith Sitwell 


By SisTER M. JEREMY, O.P. 


URING the recent American recital-tour of Edith Sitwell and her 
brother, Sir Osbert, Life and Vogue magazines reproduced a number of 
photographs and paintings, which for some readers revived the story of 

a tourist’s exclamation before Miss Sitwell’s portrait in the Tate Gallery: “Lord, 
but she’s Gothic! Gothic enough to hang bells in.” For others the display re- 
called her brother's more stately judgment: ‘Very clearly I can identify in my 
sister the traces of Plantagenet blood, so that she might by her cast of face, in 
the mold of body, and in the shape of her wrists and hands, have sat for the 
portrait of Lady Elizabeth or Katherine Somerset, or their cousin, Queen Eliza- 
beth, or for the golden effigy in the Abbey of their ancestress, Queen Eleanor.” 
“That monumental face which is certainly one of the wonders of the world,” 
wrote Philip Hamburger, who saw her in New York. The tributes are not all 
from connoisseurs: Henry Moat, her father’s servant, wrote of her in 1938: 
“I think she gets more aristocratic looking every year, and her beautiful manner, 
so different from these painted hussies who are filling up all over.” 

In an age of mass-produced prettiness and writing, that musing countenance, 
austere, ironic, yet compassionate, is the very reflex of the poet’s mature work, 
“During the last five years no artist has so remarkably increased in stature,” 
wrote Charles Morgan in Celebration for Edith Sitwell. It is even being 
rumored that she may succeed Mr. Masefield as poet laureate. Yet only nine 
years ago the Reynolds News of London labeled her as one whom oblivion had 
claimed and who, with her brothers Osbert and Sacheverell, was “remembered 
with kindly, if slightly cynical smiles.” The Sitwells won their libel suit against 
the paper, but time has avenged them more amply. 

The sources of the recent writing which has placed Edith Sitwell on so 
secure an eminence go back centuries before her birth in 1887. Of the dis- 
tinguished and colorful ancestry, which includes John of Gaunt, her brother 
has written in Left Hand, Right Hand. From their eighteenth-century forbears 
the Sitwells inherited, according to Rebecca West, “their graceful intellectual 
carriage, a boundless curiosity concerning things of the mind and the quality 
of taste.” 


Their father, Sir George, a man of towering eccentricity, spent his time 
remodeling buildings and landscapes, studying mediaeval manners, particularly 
his own ancestors’, drawing up inventions, and disapproving of his children’s 
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interests and accomplishments. (“Edith’s poetry makes me look ridiculous.”) 
Yet the feeling for landscape which illuminates Miss Sitwell’s “Elegy on Dead 
Fashion,” that masterpiece of her early work, must surely derive from the 
father who belittled her so heartlessly. The mother, Lady Ida, beautiful, pas- 
sionate, and irresponsibly hospitable to a group of self-seeking hangers-on, 
brought suffering to her family. Enough emerges from Sir Osbert’s reticence 
to indicate that his sister suffered most. His four autobiographical volumes 
make it clear that although some of her early poems seem to be nostalgic pic- 
tures of a satisfying childhood, the poet’s own experience could hardly have 
been so serene. The dedication of one of her brother’s volumes begins: 

To you, sad child upon the darkened stair, 

Poor flaxen foundling of the upper air . . 

Strangely isolated from parents and from congenial friends of their own 
age, the three young people developed what can only be called a communal 
culture. They grew up surrounded by the same rare and magnificent objects— 
for example, the five great panels of Brussels tapestry, which hung in the 
family home, Renishaw—and to an extraordinary degree the same motifs appear 
in the writings of all three. Sometimes, as if by accident, a prose passage by 
one of her brothers will give the origin of a recurrent image in Miss Sitwell’s 
poems. In Sacheverell’s A/] Summer in a Day one reads: ‘*. . . in Derbyshire, 
a country where there is much limestone, partly from this, perhaps, and cer- 
tainly as a result of the colliery smoke, the trees, when they lose their spring 
freshness, have a peculiar fatted, black thickness I have seen nowhere else.” 
Without the help of this passage one might think that the black leaves which 
figure so strikingly in Miss Sitwell’s early poems are ‘‘conceived in morbid 
eccentricity and executed in fierce fictitious gloom’”—to borrow the arresting 
language of one reviewer. Her genius has been aptly described as a force 
“wotking upon a family mythology, shared with the poet’s brothers.” 

HAT the community of thought was animated by a notably deep and un- 

changing affection for one another is clear from all the work of these writers 
who have been called ‘the most remarkable trio of the same generation in one 
family in the history of England.” Edith Sitwell’s ‘Colonel Fantock” is 
probably the best-known expression of this devotion. Agreeable as it would be 
to explore the relationship between her writings and her brothers’, my present 
purpose is rather to review the evolution of Edith Sitwell’s poetry as shown by 
her latest volume, The Canticle of the Rose: Poems 1917-1949, and to note 
the emergence of motifs which are dominant in her mature work. 

Always severely self-critical, the poet has omitted some of her early writ- 
ings from this collection. Throughout the first group, “Eleven Bucolic Come- 
dies,” occur those vivid transferences of sense-impressions which make more 
conventional poetry sound anemic. 
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The cold wind creaking in my blood 
Seems part of it, as grain of wood. 


“My senses,” writes the poet, ‘‘are like those of primitive people, at once acute 
and uncovered—and they are interchangeable.” 

In the introduction to The Canticle of the Rose she gives a detailed analysis 
of the technical aspects of these poems. Many images and convictions which 
appear in this early work are retained and developed in later writing. One is 
the idea that those whose perceptions are jimited to the material world are 
essentially blind. In ‘‘Aubade’’ she addresses the stupid, neglected girl, Jane, 
for whom the empty light 


Will never harden into sight, 
Will never penetrate your brain. 


A fuller expression of this thought is found in The Sleeping Beauty: 


It seemed a low-hung country of the blind— 

A sensual touch upon the heart and mind, 

Like crazy creaking chalets hanging low 

From the dark hairiness of hestial skies 

The clouds seem, like a potting-shed where grow 
The flower-like planets for the gay flower-show. 


In an essay written for the New Age, Miss Sitwell had used closely similar 
language in describing Stravinski’s Chansons Plaisantes as “bucolic comedies 
. . . beneath the hairy and bestial skies of winter. And beneath these skies 
the country gentlemen are rooted in the mouid . . . beneath clouds that are so 
low-hung that they seem nothing but wooden potting-sheds for the no-longer 
disastrous stars.” 

The next group, “Marine,” obviously reflects the poet's childhood memories 
of Scarborough, where she and her brothers looked down from the cliffs through 
Colonel Fantock’s telescope at the holiday-makers listening to the Negro band 
on the beach. Here, isolated from the crowd, but not yet as in her later work 
having compassion on them, she is obsessed by the “regular meaningless circles” 
of the merry-makers. 

The most important early work is the experimental group, Fagade, which, 
since its stormy reception at Aeolian Hall in 1923 to its revival at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York two years ago has been given many times—in 
Paris, The Hague, London, and Siena—and still, says Osbert Sitwell, “retains 
its old explosive force: time after time it has brought trouble in its trail.” 
Despite this comment, it would seem that the battle over Facade has long since 
been fought and won by the four principals: the poet, her brothers, and William 
Walton, the composer. Of the New York performance a critic wrote: “. . . 
now the bold venture into unexplored areas of the mind and of music has 
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about it a brocaded, almost fin-de-siécle elegance . . . wise and wonderful busi- 
ness, quite moving here, quite hilarious there.” This is a far cry from the 
jeering and hissing at the first performance when Miss Sitwell’s friends urged 
her not to leave the hall until the audience had dispersed. 

The primary objects of the Sitwells and of Dr. Walton “were to exalt the 
speaking voice to the ‘level of the instruments supporting it, to obtain an ab- 
solute balance between the volume of the music and the volume of the sound 
of the words—neither music nor words were to be treated or taken as a 
separate entity—and thus to be able to reach for once that unattainable land 
which, in the finest songs, always lies looming mysteriously beyond, a land full 
of meanings and of nuances, analogies and images. . . . Another chief, equally 
difficult aim to achieve, was the elimination of the personality of the reciter.” 
Many listeners had a directly opposite impression—that the poet was attempt- 
ing to exaggerate her importance by speaking through a megaphone. All that 
the audience saw was a decorated curtain with an enormous, open-mouthed 
mask from which came words and music. Of the “quite extraordinary and 
haunting fascination’’ of these performances one gains some idea through the 
recording. ‘‘Jodelling Song’’ is unforgettable with its evocation of velvet cream, 
birdsong, waterfalls, and childish leavetakings: 

Man must say farewell 
To parents now 


And to William Tell 
And Mrs. Cow. 


Fully to appreciate the movement of “Hornpipe,” “Polka,” and “Sir Beelzebub” 


(Nobody comes to give him his rum but the 

Rim of the sky hippopotamus-glum 

Enhances the chances to bless with a benison 

Alfred Lord Tennyson crossing the bar . . .) 
one must hear them with Walton's witty music and the poet’s sometimes mock- 
ing, sometimes elegiac voice which has been called “‘an orchestra in itself with 
a haunting quality, a range and power that are staggering.” Yet as Arthur 
Waley points out, ‘The commonly held idea that all the poems subsequently 
set to music by William Walton in Fagade were inspired by music or (alterna- 
tively) were written to be set to music, is quite false.” 

My present interest in Fagade, however, is not because of its pioneering 
nor its virtuosity, but because of the figure of the Clown in some of these 
poems. From the beginning of her career Miss Sitwell has associated this image 
with her writings “about materialism and the triumphant dust.’ One of her 
first well-known poems in Fagade is “Clowns’ House,” and the latest volume 
contains an addition to the early poem, ‘Nursery Rhyme,” which includes the 
lines : 
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But the see-saw crowd sent the Emperor down 
To the howling dust—and up went the Clown 
With his face that is filched from the new-young Dead. 


As in the case of ‘‘Bucolic Comedies,” Miss Sitwell’s commentary on Stravinski 
is illuminating. She says of “Petrouchka’”’: 


We had become accustomed to seeing a Clown that is, perhaps, 
the clearest symbol of the modern world, showing as he does, the ter- 
rible difference between his heightened exterior, so intensely restricted, 
and the limitless dark of the mind. He is, above all, the man with 
nowhere to hide, the homeless one. . . . How well this ‘piercing and 
undeceivable genius knows that the modern world is but a thin match- 
board flooring spread over a shallow hell . . . and there is the even 
more terrible lumbering darkness (if we are not careful it will break 
our matchboard flooring) where the bear crosses our stage. And there 
are terrifying passages wherein the rhythm is but the anguished beat 
of the clown’s heart as he makes his endless battle against materialism. 
We are watching our own tragedy. 


Miss Sitwell has denied that her images derive from the Russian ballet: 
“TI see through my own eyes and through the eyes of no one else.” 


A third artist of our own day finds in the Clown the same implications, 
as Wallace Fowlie points out in Jacob’s Night: “The particular kind of tragedy 
which is so moving in the faces of Rouault’s clowns is summarized more 
succinctly in a sentence of Kierkegaard than in any other I have been able to 
discover. ‘I am no part of a whole, I am not integrated, not included.’ This 
is the existentialist anguish, the tragedy of separateness, of an individuality 
cut off from society.” And speaking of the rich vivid colors encased in heavy 
black outlines which give an unreal theatricality to Rouault’s clowns, Mr. 
Fowlie says: “Their meagre souls are overcome by a grotesque artifice.” Is 
this not true also of Edith Sitwell’s clown and of Stravinski’s? And it is not 
remarkable that three artists of our time, each working in a different medium, 
should choose the same symbol of modern man, alone and aghast in his neon- 
and-atom-lit world? 


HOSE who regard the early and later works as wholly dissimilar commonly 

speak of the long poem, Gold Coast Customs, as bridging two epochs. Thus 
they assume that everything before 1929 was “a weightless pattern,” Chinoi- 
serie, aesthetic experiment. Yet in the rustic elegies, written before Gold Coast 
Customs, the poet begins to reveal conceptions that some have associated only 
with her later work. In the first elegy she cries: 


Oh, give me medicine for the world is sick; 
Not medicines, planet-spotted like fritillaries 
For country sins and old stupidities— 
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Not, in other words, for the simpler bucolic blindness she had once decried; 
this is a graver evil 


—love in earth is laid, 
Grown dead and rotten. 
The second elegy, “The Hambone and the Heart,” a reworking of her very 
early poem, “The Mother,” is an even more agonized indictment, of love 
betrayed for lust. The image of the clown reappears; it is he who carries in 
his hands the heart, “that holds the households and the parks of heaven,” and 
the carrion bone, “pursued by loving vermin.” In the third elegy she voices 
the self-condemnation of a man whose courage fails when the ghost of his 
dead wife comes to him. 

But these laments over defeated love pale beside the horror of Gold Coast 
Customs, of which she says, “It was written with anguish and I would not 
willingly relive that birth.” The title of this long poem refers to the African 
funeral ritual of washing the bones of the rich with the blood of poor people 
who are killed for this purpose. Fused with this horrible scene, which she 
evokes through images of corruption in cacophonous lines, is the London vista 
which she considers essentially similar—with Lady Bamburgher, smart Plague- 
cart in “the reeling, appalling cannibal mart.” In the kaleidoscope of raw 
terror some significant images emerge. One is of sin, as a worm “‘world-tall,” 
which deforms and melts down the ‘“God-ordained shape’’ of humanity. The 
plague which kills men is the work of 


The shapeless, worm-soft unshaping Sin— 
Unshaping till no more the beat of the blood 
Can raise up the body from endless mud 
Through the hell-fires. 


A second notable image is that of the human heart betrayed by lust. (This 
was also the theme of “The Hambone and the Heart”). The heart has been 
cloven by the faithless lover, and unlike the halves of the cloven worm, symbol 
of evil, it cannot be restored. It is only in her latest work that the poet sees 
the possibility of healing even after the extremes of evil. 
Yet with all her horror of the human refuse she is describing in Gold Coast 

Customs, she realizes the infinite value of the sinner: 

I have seen the murdered God look through the eyes 

Of the drunkard’s smirched mask . . . 
and an unforeseen note of hope is sounded in the lines to 


Christ, that takest away the sin 
Of the world, and the rich man’s bone-dead grin. 


The hope might be unforeseen by those who remembered “Clowns’ 
Houses” : 
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The market-square with spire and bell 
Clanged out the hour in Hell; 


yet in a very recent article Miss Sitwell declares: ‘I have never been under any 
delusion but that the bell in the market square does ‘clang out the hour in 
Hell.’ But I thought then, and think now, that there is a way out of Hell.” 
It is the way out that the last lines of Gold Coast Customs foretell: 

Gomorrah’s fires have washed my blood— 

But the fires of God shall wash the mud... . 

... the time will come 

To the heart’s dark slum 

When the rich man’s gold and the rich man’s wheat 

Will grow in the street... 

And the sea of the rich will give up its dead— 
“It was,” says the poet, “of that gold and that wheat, of that blood and fire, 
and of the fires of God that I was to write next.” 

When Edith Sitwell began to compose poetry, she was attempting to restore 
to its rightful place the visual sensibility that she found lacking in contem- 
porary verse. Yet while upholding the role of the senses, she was using them 
as instruments and not ends. In “Some Notes on My Own Poetry” she writes: 
“IT was much occupied in examining the meaning of material phenomena and 
attempting to see what they revealed to us of the spiritual world.” During 
this apprenticeship she reveals herself, nevertheless—to use C. M. Bowra’s ex- 
pression, ‘‘as a woman, an aristocrat, and a dweller in the country.” The 
apprenticeship ends with Gold Coast Customs, yet two things, says Charles 
Morgan, remained unproved: “first, that she was capable of those great ac- 
ceptances, without which, in our age of darkness, poetry is not poetry, but a 
screaming in the dark; secondly, that in so far as she was unaccepting, she 
was that great thing—a timeless challenger, and not that petty thing—a yap- 
ping rebel. These two things are proved now.” Song of the Cold, Street Song, 
and Canticle of the Rose, the three volumes which have established Edith Sit- 
well as a major poet, give us, as Stephen Spender so admirably put it, poetry 
which “comes from a great isolation allied to a widening sympathy . . . which 
is perhaps the only way for the poet in our time.” “Still Falls the Rain,” 
written during the air-raids of 1940, has been called the most profound and 
most moving poem yet written in England about the war. 

Still falls the Rain— 

Dark as the world of man, black as our loss— 

Blind as the nineteen hundred and forty nails 

Upon the Cross. 
The rain of suffering falls upon guilty and innocent alike, upon Dives and 
Lazarus, but the blood of redemption also falls from the starved Man on the 
Cross, who bears in His heart all wounds, and who 
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like the heart of man 
Was once a child who among beasts has lain— 
‘Still do I love, still shed my innocent light, 
my Blood, for thee.’ 


When Street Song, which included this poem was published, “immense 
surprise and gratification were expressed at the fact that Miss Sitwell had 
noticed the war, mobilized herself, and written poems about the air-raids. Re- 
viewers wrote as though she had hitherto dealt only with an enchanted world, 
half-nursery, half Mont Parnasse . . .” Yet long before the war she had, as 
we have seen, written of suffering and redemption; the war only intensified 
the affirmations which she had been evolving. 


Gold Coast Customs had opened the horrible vista of human corruption. 
In some later poems too the scene of horror appears, unlit by hope. “Lullaby” 
shows the new iron age of inhumanity in terms of a return to a prehistoric 
setting, where the Ape-nurse rocks the child to sleep: 


There’s nothing left but earth’s low bed— 
(The Pterodactyl fouls its nest) 
But steel wings fan thee to thy rest .. . 


The expertly ironic “Serenade’’ modulates deftly from Marlowe's “Passionate 
Shepherd” to a grimmer key: 


Then die with me and be my love: 
The grave shall be your shady grove, 
And in your pleasaunce rivers flow 
(To ripen this new Paradise) 

From a more universal flood 

Than Noah knew: but yours is blood. 


“The Shadow of Cain” restates in the new historical situation the conflict in 
Gold Coast Customs. Here the cleavage of the atom is the sign and result of 
a cleavage in the hearts of men, who are driven spiritually into a Dantesque 
wilderness, ‘the ultimate cold within the hearts of Man,” far from ‘the Sun 
that is Christ’’ and from the heart of man, that second sun. In place of Christ 
some invoke the dead Lazarus, ‘the symbol of the new earthly resurrection 
of man that cold idealists believe is to be brought about by the new experi- 
ments.” Dives, the symbol of sterile, material wealth, tells the people that 
his gold is the remedy for all disease. But with a great cry the people reject 
his doctrine, saying: 

You are the shadow of Cain. Your shade is the primal Hunger. 


And to his question: I lie under what condemnation? their answer is, 


The same as Adam, the same as Cain, the same as Sodom, the 
same as Judas. 
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Yet the poem ends with hope in the face of doom: 


And yet—who dreamed that Christ has died in vain? 
He walks again on the Seas of Blood, He comes in the terrible rain. 


“After that poem,” writes Edith Sitwell, “haunted ever by the shadow 
that fell on Hiroshima, I yet ‘blessed Jesus Christ with the Rose and his 
People.’”” In this reference to her “Canticle,” she is alluding to Christopher 
Smart’s Jubilate Agno, which with two mediaeval lines, has brought to in- 
candescence her earlier images of the rose. The deadly ray, the fire from hell 
which kills the heart of man with cold, which separated him from his brother: 


(We might tell the blind 
The hue of the flower, or the philosopher 
What distance is, in the essence of its being— 
But not the distance between the hearts of Men) 


will be defeated by Christ 


Who is the ultimate fire. 
Who will burn away the cold in the heart of Man. 
Springs come, springs go... 
‘I was reddere on Rode than the Rose in the rayne... .’ 
‘This smel is Christ, clepid the plantynge of the Rose in Jerico.’ 


No analysis or paraphrase of the poems written after 1940 can possibly 
substitute for a first-hand acquaintance with them. In nearly all the works of 
this decade the same rich symbols appear, the same great patterns emerge. The 
Ape, the Lion, the Sun, the Worm, the Wheat, the Rose, the Rain—to explore 
the manipulations, juxtapositions, the expansions of these figures would carry 
us far beyond the limits of this paper. Arbitrarily then, I select for brief com- 
ments three, the Worm, the Sun, and the Rose, of which something has already 
been said. In Gold Coast Customs the worm was the symbol of sin, but it 
figures in other ways also. In her English Eccentrics, a prose work published 
in 1933, Miss Sitwell had quoted a passage from George Schwidetsky about 
the lip-clicks of the earthworms, ‘which are, it may be, among the earliest 
origins of our language.” To anyone who has observed how the same ideas 
and images appear and reappear in the poet’s work, it is no surprise to dis- 
cover in “Spring Morning,” a late poem, the lines: 


See how the Sun comes with his gold love to kiss our baseness. 
He pities the small worm and its lipless mouthing . . . 

From the mouthing of the small worm, when the world began, 
Arose the speech, arose the kiss of Man. 


This apotheosis of the worm seems also to owe something to Blake’s Book of 
Thel, where the helpless, naked Worm is loved by the pitying Clod. 
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In the passage quoted above occurs a characteristic use of the sun-image. 
The development of this symbol is cumulative; that is, all that was implied in 
the earlier images is retained in the later ones. So the sun is natural vitality, 
vitalizing love, the love of Christ, and finally, Christ Himself, 


He with the bright Hair— 
The Sun whose Body was spilt on our fields to bring us harvest. 


The most obvious influences appear to be Dante and Coleridge: 
(Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 
The glorious Sun uprist). 
Perhaps also an old charm against thieves, reprinted by Miss Sitwell in English 
Eccentrics inspited her imagination: 
... .What is that what I see 
So red, so bright, beyond the sea? 
"Tis He was piercéd through the hands. . . 

As for the rose, it is at first the conventional image of love and beauty, 
then of the human heart with its red joys and redder sorrows. In its trans- 
figuration it is, as we have seen, Christ, “‘reddere on Rode than the Rose in the 
Rayne.” The figure takes on even larger dimensions when we recall that rain 
in the later poems represents pain and blood, which through Christ are the 
means of redemption. The fact that the poet has divorced the line completely 
from its context in the Anturs of Arthur and read her own meaning into it 
does not lessen its effectiveness here. 

In the mature poems the great theme is fission, cleavage, overcome through 
love which will transform and unite the hostile forces. Occasionally this mil- 
lennium is represented as present: Judas gives again the childish kiss that his 
mother knew, the hands of Cain are cleansed, Dives and Lazarus are brothers 
again, in the beautiful poems, “Invocation,” “Harvest,” and “Holiday.” For 
Catholic readers there is a special contentment in finding St. Thomas Aquinas’ 
“Intelligible Light” in the last-named poem, and in “Harvest” the lines: 


O Thou who are not broken or divided— 
Thou who art eaten, but like the Burning Bush 
Art not consumed—Thou Bread of Men and Angels— 

The cosmic scope of these poems is matched by long lines with subtle 
modulations. Of “Invocation” John Russell says that it recalls Gluck with its 
“gteat open vowels, the exceptional span of phrase, and almost stellar move- 
ment of cadence.” The same could be said of other poems, “How Many 
Heavens” for one, which ends with a masterly nonameter: 


He is the core of the heart of love, and He, beyond laboring seas 
our ultimate shore. 
(Continued on page 144) 
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Notes on Mauriac 


By PrerRE BRopin 


N God and Mammon, Francois Mauriac writes: ‘There is no doubt that 
our books have a deep resemblance to ourselves and we can quite rightly 
be judged and condemned by them. Novalis’ axiom, ‘character is destiny,’ 

has often been repeated. And so, just as there is a close bond between a man’s 
character and what happens to him during his life, so there is a similar re- 
lationship between a novelist’s character and the creatures and events brought 
into being by his imagination. This is not to say that he is any more the 
absolute master of these creatures and events than he is of the course of his 
own fate.” 

Mauriac always draws upon his own experiences and throughout his entire 
work he remains under the strong influence of his environment, beliefs and 
struggles. Just as Flaubert said: “Madame Bovary, c’est moi,” Mauriac should 
say of his characters that they are himself (“Thérése, c’est moi’). 

Therefore it is important to recall briefiy the main facts of his biography. 


E WAS born in Bordeaux, the son of a landed, bourgeois family, on 
October 11, 1885. In a short autobiographical book devoted to memories 
of his childhood, Commencements d’une Vie (Beginnings of a Life), he 
described his boyhood years: his was a typically Catholic, traditional and pro- 
vincial childhood spent with his family, guided by his pious, devoted mother. 
Mauriac never knew his father, who died, leaving five children, four boys and 
a girl, when the boy was only eighteen months old. It was a pious childhood 
and a sad one. “Why,” asks Mauriac, “was I a sad child? It would be mad 
to blame my religion: at that time it afforded me more pleasure than pain . . . 
Far from darkening my childhood, it endowed it with a certain pathetic joy.” 
The boy was sad, perhaps, because he was too sensitive and introspective. In 
the stifling and austere atmosphere of his childhood, religion was represented 
to him as a contact with a Supreme Power, a power friendly and formidable 
at the same time. The inner life was represented as too negative a demand 
for purity, a demand which easily leads to introspection and scruple through 
the excessive practice of self-examination. 
From his first education—some critics have called it Jansenist—Frangois 
Mauriac has always retained a deep and somewhat morbid sense of sin and of 
human weakness, a very delicate conscience, an extreme desire for inner light. 


Full credit should be given, among the sources of this essay, to M. Emile Rideau’s 
excellent little book, Comment lire Francois Mauriac, Paris, 1945, and to Georges Hour- 
din’s Mauriac Romancier Chrétien, Paris, 1945. 
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This first period of his life marks the appearance of the type of religious 
sensuousness that was to give to his work its stirring, somewhat confused ex- 
citement whenever he endeavored to evoke man’s relationship to God. “Far 
from darkening my life,” so he wrote, “religion has enriched it with pathetic 
gladness.” The child who, according to his own admission, used to wander 
through the churches, and who, in their silence or in the sweetness of their 
chants and in the scent of incense, sought a delicious appeasement for the 
anxiety which tortures the over-sensitive, was already mingling and blending the 
confusion and the exultation which make Francois Mauriac’s work so human, 
so sincerely religious and, at the same time, so sensual. 

We can guess what crises the young man had to overcome. He had to apply 
himself to the attainment of virility. His education in a tightly closed environ- 
ment, directed by women and priests, had marked him with feminine ex- 
citability and an excessively sharp sensitivity. Something, perhaps, in his 
religious education was missing: through neglect of the intellectual and dog- 
matic bases of his faith, there was injected into his piety a sentimentality that 
lacked vigor and was at the mercy of impressions. Without putting out withia 
himself the flame of lyricism, Mauriac has progressively gotten rid of this weak- 
ness: beginning with Le Baiser au Lépreux, his art becomes more manly, and, 
leaving behind the simple autobiographical imitation, it advances toward an 
objective picture of reality. 

Until about 1930, Mauriac was in a state of mental restlessness, of obvious 
uneasiness, caught in a system of moral philosophy and faith from which he 
was powerless to escape: one can guess in him a kind of bitterness toward a 
true, yet ““impracticable’’ religion, an “inaccessible” ideal, which leaves no room 
for the flesh. And young Mauriac was very early and very acutely aware of the 
exigencies of the flesh. 

He was conscious, however, of God’s peculiar influence on him, and, finally, 
he surrendered to Christ’s “persistent solicitation.” He chose purity. The break 
was not abrupt; by a slow ripening process and the fermentation of a mysterious 
leaven, he rose toward the light. 

Anxiety, however, still remained. A lasting anxiety contended in him with 
his passionate desire to express human truth. But his anxiety was not doubt. 
It was more like the anxiety of Pascal. Religious anguish does not affect faith. 
“Indeed, from the moment the Christian awakes in you, he is always that 
adolescent whose conscience was madly afraid of the least grain of dust; but 
then, he clashes with the man you have become, and perhaps your anguish is 
born of such a contrast, and of the feeling that you cannot imagine your ever 
being able to go back to your source, your ever rediscovering the candor of the 
beginning. Nothing, incidentally, is less reminiscent of the anguish of doubt. 
Doubt was never more than just a slight ripple on the surface of your mind; 
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at the deepest core, 2 calm conviction prevails. The passions could never corrode 
the foundations they were spattering with their mud. The foundations remain.” 


PASSION for sincerity is one of the prevailing notes in Mauriac’s life, 

He had seen around him how true justice and elementary moral respon. 
sibilities were being neglected beneath a rigorist exterior, and it had aroused 
in him a deep feeling of scorn for the Pharisees, shown throughout his entire 
work, from Préséances, one of his early novels to La Pharisienne, one of his 
later. 

In Préséances, the Vanity Fair of the Bordelais, Mauriac draws upon his 
store of childhood memories; he finds there the complicated code of manners, 
conventions and insults among the bourgeois of Bordelais as well as the mean- 
ness, the petty factions, the rigidity of a society which, while pretending to 
keep the faith, has often lost all charity. 

La Pharisienne (The Woman of the Pharisees) is the picture of a passionate- 
ly virtuous woman, Brigitte Pian, who, because of the high position she holds 
by dint of her shining virtue, wields a hidden power. She lives for the sole 
purpose of guiding the people around her, making them unhappy because it 
is her duty to make them happy. She realizes only at the end the meaning of 
true humility and love. 

All is not dark in Mauriac’s novels. Some of his characters are luminous 
and pure. Such is, for instance, Blanche Frontenac, the mother in Le Mystére 
Frontenac. Mme. Frontenac is a widow whose husband has left her with five 
children—three sons and two daughters. She defends her children’s heritage 
with the ferocity of a wolf and the patience of a saint. One by one, the children 
leave the family circle. The mother dies, but lives on in the soul of her chil- 
dren. The love that shines in their hearts comes from their mother. The 
warmth of her love is in their blood, humanizing them, making them eager to 
help their fellow-men. “What fellowship with God and resemblance to Him! 
The Frontenac mystery survived death because it was a ray of divine love re- 
fracted on a family. The inconceivable reunion of mother, brothers, and sons 
would soon occur and the last pines of Bourideys would see, not at their feet 
in the lane that goes to the tall oak, but on high above their heads, the mother 
and her five children united for all eternity.” 

One can see a very distinct resemblance between these two devoted mothers: 
Blanche Frontenac and the novelist’s beloved mother. 


NE of the very first writers to recognize Mauriac’s talent and one whom 

he ranked among the first of his contemporaries was “our master,” Paul 
Bourget. But though Bourget had regained the faith of his youth, there were 
too many earthly postulates guiding his thinking to permit him to set it forth 
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NOTES ON MAURIAC 


clearly in the light of the spirit. We know, from every evidence available and 
from that moving book by Mauriac, Souffrances et Bonheur du Chrétien, the 
deep sincerity of the writer's faith. It is certain that an immense gap lies be- 
tween him and those who, like Balzac or Bourget, advocated religion as com- 
mendable for political or social reasons. There is, however, another point 
Mauriac and Bourget have in common—their characters are strongly determined 
by their environment, society, or fortune, and we might say with the French 
André Rousseaux that “comme l’oeuvre romanesque de Bourget fut prisonniére 
des duchesses, celle de Mauriac est prisonniére des familles bordelaises ot la 
fortune est solidement assise sur des hectares de pins et des immeubles aux 
Chartrons.”” 

From the literary point of view, the first real influence that can be noted 
in Mauriac’s very first works, is that of Maurice Barrés. Barrés had revealed 
to Mauriac some of his experience. He said to him: ‘What we learn of life, of 
its horrors and of its toils, is the rapture of being alone with God.” And again: 
“The only necessity is the education of the soul.” But Barrés has given most 
of his thoughts to the introduction of the religious tradition into the historical 
contexte of French greatness. He is a passionate nationalist, attached to his 
doctrine of permanence to the exclusion of everything individual and ephemeral. 
Had he followed only Barrés, Mauriac would not have reached the heights of 
the great analyst of human hearts, of deeply human individuals. 

Another writer who exercised some influence on the young novelist and 
whom he still admires very much, in spite of everything that separates them, 
is Marcel Proust. Mauriac cannot help seeing in him the man who opened 
new paths to the novelist, the psychologist who “taught us that through the 
mysteries of sensibility we shall reach the whole of man.” He lauds in Proust 
the masterful painter of human passion, of the relativity of love, the satirist 
of a snobbish and godless society, the psychologist who, in Mauriac’s own 
words, “best succeeded in painting men without mobilizing and dividing 
them.” Let us not forget, however, that Proust’s major works were published 
only after Mauriac’s first novels, that Proust’s outlook is, of course, very 
different from Mauriac’s because of his lack of faith, and that his influence 
on Mauriac the man was very limited. 

No less than Marcel Proust, Mauriac likes Dostoevski because of the 
deeper human truth of his complex, troubled creatures. Whereas Balzac de- 
picted a coherent hero, Dostoevski gives us creatures of flesh and blood in 
whom the lowest impulses and the highest aspirations are inextricably 
mixed. With Dostoevski, Mauriac believes that the novelist’s problem is to 
leave to his characters “the indetermination, the illogicality, the complexity 
of human beings,” but, at the same time, to continue “building, putting into 
order according to the genius of our race,—in brief, to remain writers of 
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order, of clarity.” The Russian and the Bordelais novelists have also in com- 
mon the certitude that there is in man a part that is irrational and which all 
techniques, all exact sciences, all socialisms will not succeed in suppressing. 
Dostoevski, however, starts from the constatation of liberty to arrive at the 
proof of the existence of God, whereas Mauriac starts, so to speak, from the 
existence of God to prove the freedom of man. 

Mauriac admires Dostoevski even more than Proust because of the ab- 
sence of moral perspective, because of the lack of Grace in the latter’s work. 
“, . . Why should we accept as authentic in man only the eddies of his sensu- 
alities and his most obscene heredities? Because he saw in his criminals and 
prostitutes human beings, fallen but redeemed, the work of Dostoevski, the 
Christian, is so much higher than Proust’s. God is awfully absent from 
Proust’s work.” 

But, when looking for greatness, it is not to his immediate contemporaries 
that Mauriac turned. Influenced as he was by his solid classical culture and his 
constant meditation on the Gospels and on such really great Christian works as 
the Imitation of Christ and Les Pensées, he addressed himself rather to Racine 
and to Pascal. 

As Wallace Fowlie puts it so well in The Spirit of France: 

Pascal’s dual vision, that of man growing into the magnitude of 
the universe and of the universe forming itself into the stature of 
man, has illumined two kinds of writers: the first, those whose art is 
cosmic and grandiose, and whose sensitivity develops with their 
awareness of man’s heritage and power—men like Claudel and James 
Joyce, whose ancestors before Pascal were Plotinus and Saint Augus- 
tine and Dante. The second kind of writer for whom Pascal also serves 
as guide in his equation of the universe with a single human heart and 
in his reduction of the world’s richness to the worth of a single salva- 
tion is represented by Racine in the generation that followed Pascal's 
and by Mauriac today. This second side of Pascal’s doctrine is usually 
stated by the Christian Philosopher. In the Middle Ages it was Saint 
Thomas Aquinas; today it is the key to the writings of Nicholas 
Berdyaev and Jacques Maritain. No novelist, except Mauriac, as far 
as we know, gives this tone of ‘pascalism’ to his characters and suc- 
ceeds in stifling in them all the minor sentiments of the heart in order 
to throw into relief the one sentiment which counts. 

Thus, Francois Mauriac forms another link in the chain that began with 
Pascal, a chain which, in the nineteenth century, has given us such writers 
as Léon Bloy, Maritain’s godfather and a secondary but powerful novelist. 

It is difficult to compare Mauriac to any other writer except perhaps 
Racine, whose biography he wrote. Racine and Mauriac: both were “filled 
with passion,” “consumed by desire,” enriched by their self-mastery and the 


polished perfection of their style. 
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NOTES ON MAURIAC 


W HAT is the place of Mauriac among Catholic writers? Like Charles 
Péguy, he has been an apostle (but not perhaps as much of a crusader), 
an apostle of justice in peace and war. And, with Péguy, he shares a feeling 
for God's all-embracing love. Like him, he believes strongly in the virtues 
of faith, hope and charity. His best characters conquer through love. Rose, 
for instance, in Les Chemins de la Mer, who only knew “‘suffering and love,” 
was “strong, with so little.” She thought that “one must not choose in those 
you love. You must take them as a whole. You must take them as God gave 
them to you.” This reminds me of Péguy’s famous verse about the French: 
“I like them as they are, not as they should be.” The comparison, however, 
must not be pushed too far. Mauriac is much more orthodox, much less in- 
terested by the mystique, much less given to the sublime, and, of course, his 
psychology is more noble, his technique far more masterly than Péguy’s. 

With Georges Bernanos, Mauriac shares a deep, warm faith. Like him, 
he speaks harshly of a certain group of “pious” people, who, in a scrupulous 
and niggardly fashion, pay off the installments on their insurance against 
hell! Both writers think that sin is the basic element of the novelist and the 
passions of the heart his “bread and wine,” as Mauriac puts in his Diary. 
Both are engagés in the mud. As Mauriac says of Bernanos’ heroes, “the foot 
of their Cross is planted in the mud.” 

Mauriac’s writings do not cross the line into the realm of the supernatural 
with the superb assurance of those of Georges Bernanos. They remain at- 
tached to the world of earthly reality. Bernanos’ novels are clearly meta- 
physical, Mauriac’s are clearly psychological and moral. 

One might attempt to trace a parallel with Claudel, the Claudel of Partage 
de Midi, who, too, paints love boldly, Claudel, who is like a natural force, a 
mountain-stream, Claudel, the universal traveller, destined to be “the one to 
summon all those who inhabit God’s earth,” to give a voice to every creature, 
to carry away all resistance in one rhythmic movement. Claudel’s is, in the 
words of Emile Rideau, “another face in our Christian pageant.” He balances 
the inner drama through the weight of his massive health and the certainty 
of his assertion. Mauriac is less interested in human activity in its develop- 
ment in space or time, or in its technical achievements, than in the funda- 
mental conflict of conscience, the flow of the secret currents of mire and light 
in the innermost recesses of the heart. As they passed through personal crises, 
both were compelled to gain victories over themselves, and to yield to the 
peaceful might of grace. 

Finally, there is, as Emile Rideau noted in his essay on Mauriac, a mental 
kinship between Mauriac and his contemporary, Alain Fournier: both have 
their roots deep in the soil of a beloved province, both have the same long- 
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ing for the purity they have lost, both reach out in agony for an unattainable 
ideal, both suffer the same heartache born of their hunger for happiness and 
the absolute. Both were carrying on a Quest. One did so in the simplicity of 
an unsophisticated nature, the other in the midst of a conflict, with a heart 
divided against itself by the responsibiliies that fall upon the Christian. 


HOUGH a Catholic novelist, Mauriac is not an “edifying” novelist. He 
BE ipease at a safe distance from such a pitfall! He believes that “the de- 
cision to do good, to serve, works against the achievement of the desired 
goal.” 

“A certain kind of edifying literature misrepresents life.” Again and 
again, in his Journal, he protests against those who would like to take sin out 
of fiction or to describe it under false colors: ‘‘A falsification of truth,” he 
says, “misrepresentation of man is absolutely bad and would profit only 
the demon of foolishness (Je démon de la niaiserie), the one who sometimes 
opens the doors to all the other demons . . .” That is why he shows no hesi- 
tation in the realistic treatment of such themes as adolescent concupiscence 
and illicit love, which some Catholic critics consider dangerous. The conflict 
between man and society, environment, love, or religion, forms the basis of 
interest in the novel, and Mauriac claims that it is the author’s duty to de- 
scribe these situations faithfully. The realists and naturalists of the nineteenth 
century, lacking faith, failed to see the spiritual and supernatural side of life. 
It is this additional element which is to be found in all the novels of Mauriac. 
This realism is animated with a soul. Because he is no convert, Mauriac has 
become no apostle or proselyte, as such converts as Psichari or Maritain so 
easily can. He is a psychologist, an artist, a moralist. 





Edith Sitwell 


(Continued from page 137) 


One reviewer only, so far as I know, feels that Miss Sitwell has abandoned 
her brilliant technique in these poems. True, she has stopped her experiments, 
but that is because she now knows the resources of her magnificent instrument. 

In a radio broadcast John Lehmann compared the work of Edith Sitwell to 
a ruined cathedral where services are held amid the ruins and the sound of 
singing rises in hope and life. I should rather say that the cathedral is not 
tuined, but standing intact though scarred in the ruined garden which is 
Europe. If her earlier work was like cloisonné in its bright meticulous pat- 
terns, her later poems may be compared to a series of stained glass windows 
illuminated by the Sun who is Christ. 
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Intuition in Christian Literature 
By GeorcE A. MCCAULIFF 


OOD writing, great writing, is truth arrested in form flashing from com- 

prehension. The form must be effulgent; the truth deserving of radi- 

ance. Really great literature neither detects nor invents; it does not 
ascertain; it does not discover; it does not expose so much as is discloses. It 
reveals. 

The artist does not write to prove, as Katherine Mansfield pointed out; he 
writes to tell the truth. For the artist the telling of the truth is the act of 
revelation—a truth telling that penetrates the soul. ‘The right reader of a 
good poem,” as Robert Frost declared, ‘‘can tell the moment it strikes him that 
he has taken an immortal wound.” 

Such penetration to hidden places is not achieved by argumentation, neither 
is it attained by pure lyricism. The revelation comes not through the intellect 
of itself coldly apprehending what it does not love, nor through the will 
clinging to what it does not understand. It comes through what is commonly 
called inspiration. 

Now inspiration is nothing less than a divine visitation on the natural level. 
So Plato: “Poets write as by a divine frenzy.” The work of Plotinus, properly 
understood as an aesthetic and not as a way to heaven, here gleams. St. Thomas 
Aquinas in speaking of the gifts of the Holy Ghost (Swm. Theol., i-ii, q. 68, a. 
1) carefully distinguishes between natural and supernatural inspiration. Mari- 
tain in Art and Scholasticism points to “a real inspiration, proceeding not from 
the Muses, but from the living God, a special impulse of the natural order, 
whereby the first Mind gives the artist, when it pleases, a creative impulse 
transcending the limits of reason and employing as it elevates every rational 
energy of art.” In the same work he indicates that the Doctors of the Middle 
Ages “knew that the virtue of art is to be predicated peculiarly of God’”— 
wherein the activity of the Father is a self-beholding, a self-visitation. Again, 
the inspiration characteristic of art is analogous to the metaphysical intuition 
of being which the same author speaks of as a “gift” (A Preface to Meta- 
physics) —although not a species of mystical grace. 


OD, visiting man obscurely on the natural level in the inspiration of art 

does not of course act contrary to man’s nature. Man, possessing the 
faculty of intuition, is capable of receiving the gift. 

The intuition here understood is not the aesthetic intuition of Croce, finding 

its level somewhere below the intellect and above the senses. Neither is it the 

philosophical intuition of Bergson which dismisses intelligence. Rather it is a 
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natural power that is supra-rational without being opposed to reason, ready at 
all times to submit its findings to reason. 

In analysis, the fundamental intuition of consciousness provides the starting 
point. The consciousness of consciousness, impenetrable to argument, is self- 
evident. This primary intuition of consciousness contains in its own self- 
evidence that element of immediacy which distinguishes it from all other types 
of knowledge. There is neither sensation nor intellectual perception interven- 
ing, neither image nor idea. The immediacy of intuition indicates that the 
usual abstractive process of the intellect is suspended. Since nothing intervenes, 
the intellect does not see but rather moves, compelled by the truth revealed; 
the will does not move but sees the goodness of the truth revealed. For as the 
very action of thought insofar as it is action is dependent on the will, and the 
very action of loving (/.e., willing) insofar as it is an extremely intimate form 
of knowing is dependent on the intellect so in intuition these two drives of 
knowledge and love are fused. The person knows immediately by love and 
loves immediately by knowledge. Intuition then is knowledge by adherence to 
the thing known. It is an act of immediacy, of fusion—of fusion not only of 
the knower with the known but also of the mental powers of the knower. 

The light granted by intuition is an affective light, a strong light strength- 
ening, much as actual grace is at once both discernment and power. This light- 
force is neither an accretion nor a super-synthesis, for intuition sweeps like a 
flame that sears without burning. It is in essence the act of artistic creation, 
the ineluctable drive that would make man as God is, creating, for it is itself 
both witness and a witness of eternal creation. 

It is clouded in mystery, much as the sun at high noon is a mystery of full- 
ness because it is then never more naked. That it is we know; how we know 
it is we do not know, any more than we fully understand its operation, its 
unbidden coming, its unwilled departure. 

It should be plain that no technique exists that will induce intuition. Never- 
theless it is possible to recognize certain states that sometimes accompany 
intuition. Thus the flowering of intuition seems to follow periods of intensive 
study or vigorous mental activity. It comes in the middle of the desert of 
scholarship when the mind has apparently dried out; it comes at the further 
edge of the familiar plateau of learning. It also comes when the mind is pro- 
foundly at peace and engaged in an activity so subtle as almost to be thought 
of as at rest. 

These opposite states have, then, an identity of tension—and a state of 
tension, whether active or passive, seems to precede the operation of intuition, 
seems to be necessary preparation for the divine visitation on the natural level. 
The mind facing an extreme, the mens cogitabunda, would seem to supply 
tinder for the flash fire in the seasoned sub-conscious. It is then that “the 
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INTUITION IN CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


phosphorescence of intuition,” as Abbé Dimnet called it, shines through the 
opacity of matter. 

Again, the principle of intuition in art sometimes operates under conditions 
analogous to the application of the principle of complementarity in physics. 
Complementarity recognizes that two concepts may be employed separately to 
describe aspects of the world which can be realized separately, even though the 
realization of one concept may exclude the immediate recognition of the other. 
Intuition finds comfort in the heart of contradiction, in the realization that 
internal contradiction in truth and internal contradiction in goodness ate both 
only apparent—recognizing a source of wonder in the tertium quid of mystery. 
The tension introduced by the examination of contradiction is then another 
field fruitful of intuition. 

The expression of the findings of aesthetic intuition lies in the natural 
development dictated by the drive itself; in communication it holds to no one 
school of technique—a fortiori it seeks to develop to their utmost in whatever 
way possible those effective devices of expression that lie hidden in language. 
The truth of Mark Van Doren’s dictum—‘when the poetry suffers, the doctrine 
suffers’—is heavily underscored when confusion supervises the birth of ex- 
pression. 


HE position here outlined—of the divine visitation to the mind intuitively 

sensitized—is perhaps not so much a matter of dispute or even of view- 
point. It is rather exploration among the slopes of Parnassus—and for the 
Christian much more so among the slopes of Calvary—from which the traveller 
returns the more deeply pressed by the necessity of communication. 

Underlying the intuitions of those artists who work by the light of the 
great Judaic-Christian tradition is the matrix of continuous reference of all 
things to their final end, of the urgency of the glory of God as the only end, 
of the salvation of the individual soul as in itself infinitely more important 
than any work of art. 

Such an artist, working sub specie aeternitatis, is a failure if the depths of 
his art have not been carved out of his morality. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that he is less the artist if he has not so thoroughly penetrated his 
morality as to give it back imaginatively clothed—so richly clothed that there 
can be no question of art versus morals. 

If, as an artist, he succeeds in expressing somewhat of the divinity that im- 
pfegnates creation he is an astonishingly good artist and possibly, although not 
necessarily, a better man. If, as a man, he penetrates his traditional faith in 
self-surrender to all that that faith implies he is able to interpret reality as 
illuminated by divine truth and is the better artist. Mauriac’s Abbé Calou, 
pointing out that people must not interfere blindly with a couple in love, even 
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when they love in sin, and must rather endeavor to understand the reason for 
such love because lives never cross by chance, is as profoundly a Christian 
humanist as Graham Greene's sinners saved in the end by what might almost 
be called a weakness favoring grace. 

The tensions that favor a peculiarly Christian intuition are then basically 
moral and utterly human in the highest sense of that misunderstood word. On 
the one hand the Christian artist with a profound sense of the abysses support- 
ing the one essential evil, sin, is plunged into a state of tension that yields a 
harvest of intuitive truth out of the negation of man as a creature of God. On 
the other hand the Christian artist with a deeply rooted perception of the love 
of God for His own sake as the unique good is immersed in a pool of peace 
from which rise intuitions of man as truly man, remade in the image of God. 

Now of course sin is sin, the essence of evil, and to be shunned more 
resolutely than any of the apparent evils of life about which modern man is 
so much concerned. The doctrine that points to St. Augustine as a saint the 
greater because he fathered a bastard is a deception the more vicious because 
of the imputation of good in sin. Neither must it be thought that what is here 
presently advocated is citizenship in Bohemia as essential to the visitation of 
artistic inspiration. While keeping firmly ir mind this absolute stricture con- 
cerning the evil of sin, it is nevertheless possible to face and recognize the 
fact that the tension induced by a perception of sin is fully as much a tension 
as that produced by contemplation. B. W. Maturin, writing in Self Knowledge 
and Self Discipline, recorded the fact without attempting to analyze its possi- 
bilities. In speaking of the intuitive glance of “great reaches of one’s own 
life, unknown, unmeasured, unexplored” he has this to say of the situation ris- 
ing out of sin: 

Such glimpses come to men at the most unexpected times and in ways 
which it is impossible to account for, often in moments and under cir- 
cumstances that one would have said were most unsuitable. I think it 
has probably been the experience of not a few to be startled almost in 
the act of some great sin, or before the excitement of it has well passed 


away, by a sudden reaction and a vivid breaking in upon their souls of 
the sense of great spiritual possibilities. 


It is this knowledge that comes out of sin that points up the truth of 
Péguy’s observation that the sinner is at the very heart of Christianity. In this 
knowledge is a flowering of the metaphysic of Maritain which demanded his 
saying: “Sin—evil—is the price of glory.” 

It should not be necessary to point out that there is here no imputation of 
sin to authors who probe it—it is by no means necessary to contract syphilis 
in order to study it. The very sympathy of the artist requires that his growth 
in art be less and less autobiographical. 

It should be noted at the outset that only those sins that are peculiarly hu- 
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man hold the possibility of deeper perception in reaction. In other words, the 
filthy sins, the sins that cause horror or terror, the miscalled “beastly” sins, 
crimes of passion—lust, lynching, murder—such sins as are foreign to angelic 
natures, the distinctly non-intellectual sins, are the point of departure. 

The sins of intellect—impugning the known truth, pride, and most frightful 
of all, final despair—carry with them no possibility of illumination. They are 
the more terrible because they endeavor, in effect, to create an area of intrinsic 
impossibility, of mutually exclusive contradictions, of non-reality. They begin 
and end in absurdity, in the field of the four-sided triangle and the square 
circle. They demand not merely disobedience to God or even the denial of 
God but the annihilation of God. They try to plunge the sinner into an im- 
possible area where God cannot possibly exist, into an intrinsically impossible 
world that God in His Wisdom excludes by His own Infinity from even poten- 
tial existence. In short, such sins effect the alienation of the personality from 
itself and from reality—the ultimate damnation. “Let men and women fall to 
any depth,” wrote C. John McCole, ‘‘but let them fall as men and women.” 

In sins of the flesh men and women at least fall as men and women; in 
intellectual sins they attempt to fall as angels. 

The perception of evil resulting from sins of the flesh does not of itself 
result in growth for the sinner. The illusion is there, the powerful sucking 
down movement enticing by its sheer intensity, the gravitation, the desire for 
orientation that results, if the sin goes unrepented, in eventual disorientation. 
The distinction of sin from the sinner is simple enough—-the known fact that 
evil can exist only within what is good. The mystery hides in the why of sin, 
of evil. It hides within the primary mystery of being—of being consubstantial 
with tendency, of tendency at once consubstantial with privation and fulfillment. 

The artist who sets up in his imagination characters teetering on the edge 
of a sin of passion, or even during the act of sin itself, often becomes acutely 
aware of tremendous abysses opening within himself, of areas of knowledge of 
which he had not so much as dreamed. The plunge is far deeper than first 
thought, the drive self-fuelling and the wonders to be seen such as to deceive 
the unwary. As at the death of Christ the veil of the inner temple is rent, the 
firm ground of habits and attitudes split. What is needed is to pass through 
the holy of holies, to examine the graves newly emptied. 

In art the whiskey priest, the assorted murderers, physical cowards and 
adulterers of Graham Greene, the French double standard of God and mam- 
mon exhibited in Mauriac’s work are cut from the same cloth which Joyce 
patched. In life Verlaine saying his rosary in the backwash of an orgy mystified 
the genius of Rimbaud and the reaction was horror. The older poet would 
have presented no problem to an old priest and the reaction would have been 
the embrace of a charity enlightened by grace. The flashes that rose from the 
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depths of Ernest Dowson are themselves achievement. The contemporary ex- 
ample of Thomas Merton, driving like an arrow after a misspent adolescence, 
is of a pattern as old as the Christian tradition. 

Should the artist be dazzled by the sin of his characters and believe that it 
is within his power to achicve a transcendent greatness by the indefinite pro- 
longation of sin he soon finds himself grooved to negative production. Should 
the artist be also a sinner such debouchment of his virility results in an art 
sacrificed to the idols of Bohemia. 

Should it be, however, that the artist-sinner is sensitive to what is hap- 
pening within, then the glories that rocket through his blood can provide 
illumination. What happens—and it is metaphysically impossible that this 
should not happen—is that into the non-reality of sin, into the vacuum, into 
the nothingness of evil—which is the only “work” man rejecting grace can 
accomplish of himself—God’s infinite goodness and omnipotence are pour- 
ing, Operating as it were automatically, to fill up what is wanting in man. 
Sin, in a very imperfect manner of speech, is a negative occasion for the 
manifestation of God’s glory in that the sinner is witness to actual creation, 
the actual making out of the nothingness of sin an ultimate of reality, a 
psychical entity in the category of quality out of which a new universe may 
be elaborated. 

The elaboration into art, if it is to be accomplished by the Christian 
artist, is of course basically out of the interaction of grace and free will. The 
will of the sinner, retaining the essence of liberty which is freedom to do 
good (not license to do evil), is powerfully implemented by the strong light 
of grace strengthening. For grace operates of itself intuitively, so that the 
will sees the fullness of being in good and the intellect embraces lovingly 
the truth of that fullness. The absolute contradiction introduced by sin, of 
non-being sustaining being, is resolved in the apparent contradiction of pre- 
venting grace, of the balance of the negative world of man and the positive 
works of God. 


HE insight into reality and the beauty of God that can rise from a con- 

sideration of evil underlying sin is not be despised. It is curiously human 
and as such has its effect where a more positive approach might fail to move. 
But what of the revelation obtained from the divination of God in the in- 
ternal human supremacy of creation? What of perception rising from the 
love of God, of His Will because it is His Will? What of the artist as co- 
creator? 

Within this latter position, there are two drives to be distinguished. One 
is the contemplative way, so well described by Thomas Merton—that cosmo- 
politan of contemplation-~which has already borne fruit in his own work. 
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The literature of the contemplatives is rife with intuition and reaches even 
into the sublime. What is being written on it and around it and about it and 
out of it of course needs no elaboration and, indeed, elaboration would be 
presumptuous. But for those more discursively inclined faith offers illumina- 
tions of reality none the less valid, none the less beautiful yet also rising out 
of intuition. 

This second positive way to superior art lies in the rational investigation 
of the mysteries taught by the Faith. This way implies no quarrel with con- 
templation nor does it break with tradition. It simply puts to work in the 
field of art the same plowshare pulled by that great “ox,” Aquinas, in the 
field of philosophy. Indeed, in commenting on the preface of Boethius to 
the De Trinitatis St. Thomas says in supporting reason as a method of in- 
quiry into mystery: “What we believe, we owe to authority (7.e., of God) but 
what we understand, we owe to reason, as Augustine says.” 

The way of reason, prepared by prayer, provides then a thin line of light 
into the mysteries of the faith. It was used not only by St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas; it is used today by Sertillanges, Gilson, Watkin, Maritain. There is 
no reason why it should not be used in the field of art for the mysteries of 
faith are as supremely beautiful as they are true and the drive of reason deep 
into revelation provides tensions shimmering with light. 

It is true that there are some who hold that the mysteries have no practical 
relation to life or to art. There are others who think it presumptuous to seek 
into mystery. There are still others who torture their minds with a heroism of 
belief that God does not demand—pious heretics who are ignorant of their 
heresy. 

Regardless of attitude, the mysteries remain, eternally waiting for the in- 
quisitive to steal the riches of God. To those who first humbly pray for light 
and then exploit their God-given minds to seize of Him much shall be given. 

It is very certain that God, having revealed the mysteries that the Church 
teaches, intends that we understand something of them, that we continue to 
gtow in the truth hidden in them. God certainly does not reveal Himself in 
order to remain hidden, or to confuse and confound us, or to drive us insane 
by asking that we believe something that reason shouts is absolutely impossible. 
The very nature of man, of the artist, demands that he know more and more of 
God (no matter by what name he names Him)—the very nature of God 
demands that He answer prayer for light with more light. 

The mysteries, far from contradicting reason, raise the intellect to levels 
where the mind can clearly see some of the tremendous design of the universe. 
They enlighten, they enlarge, they enrich. The knowledge they provide is the 
seed-bed of deeper and richer knowledge in a land that knows no drought, 
where the harvest knows no season. 
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As previously pointed out, intuition operates out of the tension produced 
by contradiction—and a mystery is a statement of two apparent contradictions, 
The apparent contradictions are first resolved by the exercise of reason so that 
the mind clearly sees that the mystery contains no element of absurdity. Once 
the mind is satisfied in this manner further examination is productive of the 
tension above mentioned. 

Thus the exercise of reason on the supreme mystery, the mystery of the 
Trinity, indicates that the core of the mystery lies in an essential difference 
between personality and nature, that there is a real difference between “who” 
and “what,” that three persons in one nature is entirely possible and absolutely 
reasonable. The knowledge of personality and nature thus gained and trans- 
ferred to the world of men enriches that world immeasurably in an intuition 
of the Godhead sustaining every person, of the unutterable dignity of the per- 
son, of the indelible mark of the person on every one of man’s works, of a 
profound awe toward every human being because each person is, like God, 
unique, of the realization that each person is essentially incommunicable yet 
each has something to communicate, of the profound beauty that each man 
carries within himself. Concomitant reflection of the unicity of the Trinity indi- 
cates the singleness of purpose in existence, the liberation of man buffeted in 
the whirlpool of conflicting desires, the tremendous lifting up of man in the 
glory of God, the infinite richness of existence in the Existent, the fusion of 
absolutes in the Absolute. 

Indeed, the merest scratching of a mystery is enough to set in motion the 
power therein contained for a mystery is an invitation to plunge into the 
bottomless depths of truth; it is a challenge to climb Everests of the spirit; 
it is a call to descend into caverns, measureless in the riches they contain, 
measureless in dimension, in darkness, measureless to man. 

Have you ever, holding no flashlight, entered a cave or a cellar where there 
was no light shining? In the beginning the darkness was almost opaque, in 
the beginning you feared to move. But gradually the darkness grew less dark, 
not because there was more light but because your eyes grew accustomed to 
the darkness. Your pupils widened to admit all possible light, your senses 
tingled at the anticipation of unusual use. 

When a person enters the labyrinth of faith, the labyrinth of the mysteries, 
he is at first immersed in a darkness almost opaque. It is so dark he cannot 
see the darkness for the dark. Gradually, with prayer and courageous inquity, 
the darkness seems to lessen. The inquirer becomes acclimated to the lack of 
light, he perceives nuances of thought that previously escaped him, he begins 
to see shadows bulk up in his consciousness—and where there is shadow there 
must be some light. As the shadows grow the light too grows, but as the light 
grows the shadows are no less dense but only more numerous. Some shadows 
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are less shadowy than others but none is individually dissolved; there is a wax- 
ing and waning, a chiaroscuro effect, a dappling of the mind. The light in- 
creases, illuminating the darkness, and as the light increases the mind sees that 
the darkness also is increasing in the distance, on the horizon, so that the mind 
suddenly knows experimentally and intuitively that this darkness and this light 
are without dimension, that as long as he inquires—no matter how long that 
may be—the darkness will never completely vanish but neither will the light 
be extinguished. 

This experimental and intuitive knowledge that the day and night of faith 
are irrevocably married, that the marriage is fully consummated and for all 
time, has its own immediate effects. It is borne in very clearly to the intellect 
that darkness is necessary for man’s understanding, just as necessary as light. 
And the intellect, understanding, accepts. The learning is by comparison of 
the dark with the less dark and to the extent that the necessity for darkness 
is grasped is light given. It must not be thought, however, that such knowledge 
is contemplative in origin, although it is indeed a given knowledge flowing 
naturally from the laws of grace—given for man’s own salvation, employable, 
if he is an artist, for the salvation of his art, of his work. It is an annunciation. 

Out of the annunciation, out of the intuitions arising during the journey— 
which is endless—a profound sympathy for all knowlelge develops, a tran- 
scendent respect for the work that men daily accomplish, for the man made privy 
to the secrets of God. If an annunciation, fully understood, fully accepted in 
full humility, then an incarnation—an art centered in God and expressed in 
men. If an incarnation—then how many epiphanies! 

N SUMMARY, great art demands complete greatness of the artist. The 

piercing perception of beauty rises from the marriage of goodness and 
truth—and the marriage takes place with God as witness during His visitation 
to the artist on the natural level, at the moment of inspiration. The real presence 
of God on this level comes through intuition—a human faculty that finds the 
roles of intellect and will reversed, as in the supernatural analogue of the act 
of faith. In addition, a state of mental tension seems to wait on God—mental 
tension whether negative or positive. ‘I would that thou wert hot or cold but 
because thou art lukewarm I will begin to vomit thee out of my mouth.” The 
negative tension induced by a consideration of sins of passion is not without 
its value; the value of a positive tension in the perception of the love of God 
for His own sake as the only supreme good is beyond calculation. The plunge 
into mystery as a positive approach offers riches that can subsume both life 
and art. In Christian artists, the divine visitation recognized and accepted for 
its enormous implications: a humility like that of Mary: “Be it done unto me 
according to Thy word.”” According to Thy Word. So an incarnation. So a 
multiplication of epiphanies. 
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T IS hazardous to attempt to ‘‘take the pulse” of a people, of a city, par- 
ticularly the great city of Paris. An effort to chart directions and tendencies 
as well as to trace the evolution of thought through its varied manifesta- 

tions is apt to result in a series of conclusions which tend to be superficial, albeit 
sincere. Comparisons are always difficult; yet this writer is tempted to draw 
comparisons between the Paris of the period before the second World War and 
the Paris of the present day. Prepared to note changes, one is at the same time 
obliged to ponder the import of the old French proverb which indicates that 
the more things change the more they stay the same. 

Similarities rather than points of difference are marked at the outset. There 
is evidence of the same threat of insecurity in the presence of the imminence 
of war, the ferment and effervescence of thought and, with it all, numerous 
manifestations of true Christian courage and confidence. There is, to be sure, 
a departure from complacency, an impatience and dissatisfaction with mediocrity 
and the bourgeois spirit and on the part of some of the younger groups, a 
spirit of revolt engendered by an agonizing false peace. One could not witness 
in our time a repetition of the acceptance of false peace which marked the 
solemn opening of the Sorbonne in November of 1938, after the signing of 
the Munich pact. Speeches delivered in the presence of State officials with 
communistic leanings admitted the failure of the older generation. On the part 
of those who had failed, an appeal was made to the younger generation to re- 
deem that failure. And the answer—white doves loosed from the balcony by 
students of the great University of Paris to fly in fright over the immense am- 
phitheater, to flutter weakly and settle exhausted at the base of the great murals 
of Puvis de Chavannes; then, symbolically enough, to be lost from sight against 
the suave colors of the paintings. Yet suspicion of the falsity of that peace 
stirred even then in the minds of the youth of the generation of the Munich 
pact. The youth of today will not accept a second betrayal. Their spirit of re- 
volt is characterized by harshness and severity rather than elegance of expres- 
sion. Pierre de Boisdeffre, a young critic who recently received the Prix de la 
Critique for his book, Métamorphose de la littérature: de Barrés 4 Malraux, 
points out that the young men and women of his generation, born into a period 
of religious wars, have passed their childhood in a world which their grand- 
parents and parents failed to save—a world where, under occupation, they 
could hardly be blamed for confusing the term order with that of injustice, and 
the term integrity with the sham of emply pronouncements. In the Resistance, 
he writes, they momentarily found new dignity and fraternity, but soon dis- 
covered that lofty ideals were often submerged by petty interests. They were 
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obliged to mingle with repentant bourgeois who preached a new set of virtues 
strongly reminiscent of collaboration, who attempted to reconcile Marx and the 
Church, abstract art and and the masses, and to hold revolution in leash by a 
faint appeal to justice and charity. It is small wonder that Boisdeffre is tempted 
to question his elders in the name of the younger generation as to whether there 
is the possibility of hope in a homo-centric universe moving under the sign of 
the atomic bomb, and dotted with a constellation of concentration centers. 

It is not surprising that for the present one seeks in vain young writers of 
promise among those who, satiated with capitulation and compromise, are burn- 
ing out much of their energy in resisting scepticism and despair. They seem to 
be overshadowed by the genius and fame of the older generation. It is to be 
hoped that for their herculean task of unmasking Communism they can be in- 
duced to replenish their strength with spiritual reinforcements, humbly mindful 
of the truth expressed in the line of Claudel: “It is not with the motes that one 
finds in the neighbor's eye that one builds up the house of God, but with the 
beams that one removes from one’s own.” 


EFORE indicating the sources from which the youth of France may expect 

to gain strength and new faith, it is well to examine some fields of en- 

deavor where they may rightfully hope to wield influence. In the domain of 

literature the older writers of genius, particularly Claudel, Mauriac and the late 

André Gide, still hold the major places of importance as far as prestige goes. 

Yet, with the exception of Claudel, their influence in the realm of ideas is on 
the wane. 

It is interesting to observe that the ideas of Claudel and Gide, whose con- 
ceptions of man and his destiny are diametrically opposed, are currently pre- 
sented to the Parisian world through the medium of the theater and the operatic 
stage. Partage du Midi, Le pain dur, L’otage, L’échange and renewals of 
L’annonce faite a Marie and Le Soulier de Satin have given proof of the per- 
sistent success of Claudel’s theater. Jeanne au bicher, with music by Arthur 
Honegger and supported by the ballet of Serge Lifar, has passed from the ora- 
torical form, first initiated at the Palais Chaillot, to the Opera. With a familiar 
subject matter which includes great tragic dramatic elements, the poet again 
affirms his greatness. In a preface written for the opera Claudel states that the 
idea for the work is derived from “the vision of two hands bound together, 
raised to make the sign of the cross.” The felicitous union of the lines of the 
greatest of the living French poets and the music of an eminent composer of our 
times assures the masterful triumph of the presentation. 

As for Claudel grown old, it would seem that he has succeeded in irritat- 
ing a number of his compatriots who reproach him for his apparent brusque- 
ness, his domineering attitude, and especially for his well-lined coffers. Others 
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object that he has rushed headlong into the realm of theological considerations 
and interpretation of the Scriptures, a level at which, it is claimed, his presump- 
tion alone does not always support him. It might be ventured, too, that Claudel 
cannot be easily forgiven for his entrance to the Académie Francaise, where his 
presence had been refused for long years. 

From the Claudel-Gide correspondence we learn that the rupture in the 
friendship of the writers began in 1914 at the time of the serial publication of 
Les Caves du Vatican. After Gide’s refusal to suppress certain passages which 
Claudel considered unorthodox and dangerous, the latter wrote to Riviére: “He 
is going his way with the obstinacy of a sleepwalker . . . Poor fellow!” 

In adapting Les Caves du Vatican to the theater Gide seems to have sup- 
pressed much of the original evidence of cynicism and perversion. The play, 
which Gide named a “‘sotie,” is presented in a series of sketches. To all appear- 
ances his intention was to amuse, rather than to exercise a preponderant influ- 
ence by means of his ideas. If the presentation at the Comédie Frangaise is not 
an outstanding success, except in technical performance, we can conclude that 
Gide’s international reputation as a great writer of impeccable classical style 
will not suffer. One is inclined to conclude that Claudel may have been 
thinking regretfully of Gide when, on the occasion of his reception to the 
Académie Frangaise, he spoke of his own conception of the world as a di- 
vinely concerted, comp’:x harmony in which each has to play his tune—to 
follow and, in need, to improvise his part... ‘‘a just man, a man in tune as 
a note is in tune, one of those men praised by Holy Writ because not only they 
do not mar the music, but by their appearance on every line of the stave to 
which, one after the other, they were called by Providence, they bring plenitude 
—create concord.” "Ne impedias musicam,” Claudel quoted from Ecclesiasticus. 
It would appear that Gide’s magnificent intelligence, tempted by evil, was 
seeking the truth through devious ways. Certain it is that in his later days he 
has seemed to be less moved to ‘‘mar the music,” more desirous of becoming 
a “man in tune.” 

During recent years Mauriac has lost ground, particularly with the younger 
generation. His genius is uncontested, yet there is a certain impatience with his 
adherence to provincialism, a psychological probing of the bourgeois milieu. For 
the time being, at least, Mauriac has turned from the novel to the theater. His 
first two plays, Asmodée and Les mals aimés, gained a certain measure of suc- 
cess. The third, Passage du Malin, failed. The recent play, Few sur la terre, or 
Le pays sans chemin, in presentation at the Théatre Hébertot, treats a variation 
of the theme of his novel, Génétrix, under the guise of a dominating love of a 
sister for her younger brother. Mauriac has raised a voice of complaint, stating 
that the novelist and playwright is unjustly reproached for remaining faithful 
to his genre and maniére, while a painter is commended for that same fidelity. 
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Mauriac, great psychologist that he is, cannot escape from his familiar, somber 
world. He will without doubt be obliged to accept a second defeat in dramatic 
venture. 


Jean Paul Sartre continues to enjoy favor. His play, Les Mouches, has been 
revived. First shown during the occupation, it served to relegate the idea of a 
supernatural power to the realm of superstition. Today, in the absence of a 
need for inspiring the French to revolt for liberty, the play’s theme appears 
solely as a denial of God. Sartre announces a new play with a provisional title, 
Le Diable et le Bon Dieu, to be produced later in the season. 

The theater of Jean Anouilh gains steadily in popularity. His latest produc- 
tion, La Répétition ou L’ Amour puni, reminiscent of Marivaux, falls somewhat 
between two categories, Piéces noires and Piéces roses. Far removed from the 
style of an Antigone, it furnishes the caustic satire of a certain level of society, 
yet escapes a tone of pessimistic nihilism by its atmosphere of “marivandage,” 
in the manner of Anouilh. 

There is one novelist of the between-generations who, faithful to his genre, 
has risen to great stature during recent years. Julian Green, in his last novel, 
Moira, has, in the opinion of many, surpassed Mauriac in the field of the novel. 
From a close perusal of his Journal and from conversations with him, one con- 
cludes that Julian Green has gone a good way in his spiritual odyssey and it is 
with humility that he has come to acknowledge the permanence of spiritual 
values. Artistically speaking, Green has achieved a perfection of expression and 
a beauty of line in the structure of his novels which Mauriac might well envy. 

Duhamel and Camus continue to produce novels of value, both writers 
straining and at times tormented in their realization of the innate need of man 
for faith in God and immortality. Le Voyage de Patrice Périot is one of the 
great books of Duhamel. It remains for the author to complete Le Voyage in 
the way of grace. As for Camus, one does not quickly forget the problems 
posed in La Peste. 

The work of Saint-Exupery holds a permanent place in the literary field, but 
Bernanos is the French writer who best claims the attention and admiration of 
the younger generation at the present time. His strength of expression and his 
prophetic utterances sound an appeal to heroic action which cannot be ignored. 
The film based on the novel of Bernanos, Journal d’un curé de campagne, is 
judged to be a genuine achievement in the history of the cinema. It promises 
to be a significant milestone in the progress of a spiritual renascence in France. 

André Malraux has left the field of the novel, at least for the time being, to 
occupy himself with considerations on art. The importance of his recent work, 
Psychologie de l'art, cannot be overemphasized. He speaks with the conviction 
of a man of letters who can also move as an authority in the field of criticism 
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of art and it is Malraux who is paving the way in France for an acceptance and 
understanding of modern religious art. 

The fact that the younger writers have not yet merited recognition in France 
may account in some degree for the growing and insistent demand for transla- 
tions of foreign works. The American writers, Hemingway, Faulkner, Dos 
Passos, Steinbeck, Scott Fitzgerald, Wolfe, are widely read in translation. Mann, 
Kafka, Joyce, von Le Fort, Virginia Woolf, Evelyn Waugh, Christopher Fry, 
as well as less known writers from the Scandinavian and Low countries, are 
increasingly popular. Graham Greene in particular is widely read and discussed 
and the works of Thomas Merton are beginning to exert an influence in literary 
circles. 

F THE French have recently exhibited an unusually lively interest in the 

literary achievements of other countries, they have also shown a remarkable 
interest in the art of France. Of the numerous artistic expositions held during 
the past year, La Vierge dans l'art francais is incontestably the most outstanding. 
A fitting means of associating Paris and France with the universal spiritual 
manifestations of the great Holy Year, the Exposition rendered special hom- 
age to the Virgin Mother on the occasion of the declaration of the dogma of 
the Assumption. The exhibit, made up of more than three hundred master- 
pieces of the great national patrimony, stressed the clear, powerful language 
and coherent expression of the Middle Ages. Virgins with grave and noble 
faces of the peasant nobility, happy young mothers offering the God-Child to 
humanity, mothers strong in their sorrow were grouped together with the most 
exquisite taste, representing the inspiration of artists of various periods ex- 
pressed in the most varied mediums and techniques. 

The exposition of religious art at the Musée Moderne placed the emphasis 
on the art of the last hundred years. In striking contrast to the serene beauty 
of the exposition of /a Vierge, it expressed the anguished need of man for an 
art which would bring him to faith and to God. Works of Denis, Desvalliéres, 
Manessier, Matisse, Bonnard, Léger, Lurcat, Bony, Chagall, Gleizes, Braque, 
Marchand, Bazaine, Alex, Beauchamp, Walch, and Rouault were brought to- 
gether to illustrate the one great theme of spirituality under a diversity of forms. 
More than twenty paintings confirmed the genius of Rouault in his austere medi- 
tations before the human misery of clowns and prostitutes who reflect the very 
pity of Christ for their sufferings. There is a tragic grandeur in their faces, 
illumined by divine grace. Pity for a humble, suffering Christ and Christ's divine 
pity for man complement one another in those works in which Rouault ex- 
presses the solemn mysteries of his faith with splendor of form and intensity of 
color. 

It is not without protestation from various directions that Rouault, along 
with Matisse, Bonnard, Léger, Lurcat, Braque, and other celebrated modern 
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artists has been commissioned to decorate the little church of d’Assy in the 
mountains of Savoy. However controversial opinions may be as to whether the 
decoration of the church in its ensemble is a work of art or whether the decora- 
tion has an intrinsic religious value, the fact remains that it has served to focus 
attention on the necessity for a renascence of religious art, the movement to 
which Pére Regamy, Pére Couturier and Joseph Pichard have contributed such 
great effort. 


REPORT on the fields of activity in which the Christian youth of France 

may hope to wield influence, as well as the nature of problems to be 
overcome would be incomplete without some brief indications of the sources 
from which they can draw inspiration. There is no dearth of wise minds to 
whom they can turn for guidance. There are numerous organized youth groups 
such as the J.A.C., the J.0.C., and the J.E.C.; lecture courses on controversial 
subjects of Catholic thought are offered for students who must cope with Marx- 
ist or revolutionary tendencies. Theater groups have been organized and there is 
a renewed interest in the study of the lives of the saints, particularly those saints 
who in humility returned to God with sorrow at the realization that the “only 
sadness is to feel oneself always so unworthy of God, and the sole joy is to be 
loved by God.”” There is a marked interest in the life of the unbaptized Simone 
Weil, one who sought God with all her heart, whose empty life had to be filled 
by God. “‘L’Université feminine,” established through the inspiration of Made- 
moiselle Chalendard at the Institut Catholique, is worthy of special mention. 
This branch of I'Institut Catholique aims to aid young women to develop their 
personalities in the full dignity of womanly stature. 

The teaching orders of Sisters in France are redoubling their efforts to bring 
to the young a full understanding of their faith. During the month of July 
more than one hundred fifty orders were represented at a Congrés held in Paris 
for the purpose of studying the general topic “Youth and Education,” under the 
subdivisions of Theology of Faith, Psychology of Faith, Faith and the World 
Today, Pedagogy of Faith. It was a stimulating experience to attend the lec- 
tures delivered by eminent authorities in their respective fields and above all to 
witness the enthusiasm of the Sisters, to hear their lively participation in dis- 
cussions, and observe their keen sympathy and understanding of the problems 
of the youth of our time. Numerous periodicals such as La France Catholique, 
Esprit, Etudes, Pensée Catholique, Verbe, La Revue Intellectuelle, Dieu Vivant, 
Témoignages, Etudes Carmélitaines, La Revue des Cereles d'Etudes, and a num- 
ber of others furnish young scholars with ample opportunity to examine varied 
aspects of Christian thought. In the fields of theology, philosophy exegesis, 
scholarly popularizations of works of research are presented by Daniel Rops, 

(Continued on page 164) 
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N THE years since the war Jean-Paul Sartre has become an important figure 

in western thought. As the most widely read and most influential of the 

existentialist thinkers he constitutes a deeply disturbing force, calmly hack- 
ing away at the foundations of traditional ontology and hence of traditional 
metaphysics. His aggressive atheism and subjective morality have troubled or- 
thodox theologians and moralists as much as his ontology has the traditional 
philosophers. It was inevitable that the counterattack should come, and ad- 
mittedly Sartre makes an especially vulnerable target. But it is unfortunate that 
M. Boutang’s book should appear in the vanguard of conservative opinion. 

Boutang’s thesis is the uncompromising position that Sartre is possessed. 
The author uses the term in no ambiguous or metaphorical sense. He refers to 
“le diable qui a pris possession de lui.” These words he intends should be 
taken in an absolutely literal way: 


Le possedé . . . a en lui-meme le principe du mal: ou plutét, le mal 
s'est substitué 4 lui. . . . Le sujet s’est evanoui, il n’y a plus que le mal, 
qui est son héte. Nous dirons que le sujet s'est vidé de son étre pour 

evenir l’enveloppe de cet autre qui est le mal. 
This conclusion M. Boutang reaches on the basis of a study of Sartre’s written 
work. He begins with the position that possession is the contrary of contem- 
plation, and quotes St. John of the Cross’s beautiful description of the contem- 
plative state. In Sartre’s work he finds denial of each of the elements in St. 
John’s description. Sartre is not a person but an envelope containing the prin- 
ciple of evil. He is possessed. 

Now whatever the intentions of M. Boutang may be, this is an objectively 
immoral position and an extremely dangerous one. At a time when the break- 
down of human harmony has set up almost impenetrable barriers to communica- 
tion, we have great need to draw on what reservoirs of understanding and 
charity we may yet possess. The torch M. Boutang carries has virtues for burn- 
ing fagots but none for giving light. 

There are many telling points which can be made against Sartre both as 
artist and as moral force. Many of the specific criticisms made by M. Boutang 
are in themselves perfectly valid. If he concentrates on the popular and vulgar 
side of the picture, Sartre has to a large extent provided the occasion for this. 


*Pierre Boutang, Sartre est-il un Possédé? Paris: La Table Ronde. Gabriel Marcel, Un 
Homme de Dieu. Paris: La Table Ronde. 
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EXISTENTIALIST THEATER 


Sartre is undoubtedly responsible for much of the vulgarization of the existential 
position, for the existentialist pose. There is always a danger of philosophical 
conclusions being retailed by people who have failed to understand them. Sartre 
has found an only too ready audience. It offers a certain consolation to people 
who do not know where they are going to be told that no one is going any- 
where, that there is no place to go. Even in his plays one can legitimately 
question Sartre’s morality because the plays are incomprehensible without re- 
course to a moral context which is peculiar to Sartre’s thought. 

Sartre, except among his initiates, is better known as a dramatist than as a 
philosopher. His major plays have been translated into English and have 
been staged in this country, some with conspicuous success. Part of this success 
has undoubtedly been the result of extraneous causes. This was certainly true 
of the phenomenal American popularity of The Respectful Prostitute, Sartre's 
most inept play. It was at least partly true of the more limited success of Red 
Gloves which was sold to American audiences as anti-Communist propaganda 
(Sartre is a conversational Marxist with high disdain for the party regimenta- 
tion of the Stalinists) . 

Two of Sartre’s plays, The Flies and No Exist, have better claim to literary 
consideration. The Flies is Sartre’s version of the Orestes theme. To someone 
unfamiliar with Sartre's philosophy the play is hardly intelligible. The flies are 
Orestes’ punishment for existing, or rather for insisting on maintaining an in- 
dependent existence (the situation has parallels with Kafka’s The Trial). 
Orestes’ struggle is against Jupiter who can triumph only through man’s sub- 
mission. The god is powerless against man’s determination to will his own 
destiny. Orestes must choose between the personal annihilation of submission 
on the one hand and the intolerable angoisse of the flies on the other. When 
he chooses the flies, the god in effect ceases to exist. Life under the circum- 
stances may not be worth living, but Orestes has the triumph of existing, of 
becoming himself. There is no dramatic situation possible here. The god has 
no personal reality. He is only the other, the sum of the undefined forces which 
war against the liberty of the individual. And the liberty of the individual con- 
sists exclusively in the exercise of his will. He wills his own ethic and he wills 
to abide by it. Therefore he is free. Therefore he exists. This may have a cer- 
tain passing interest as dialectical ingenuity but it is poor soil for drama. 

There is a similar unreality underlying No Exit. Three people, a Lesbian, a 
nymphomaniac and an entirely selfish man find themselves trapped together in 
an otherwise comfortable room. The Lesbian desires the nymphomaniac who is 
interested only in the man. The man directs all his attention to the Lesbian. 
The three are in Hell doomed to an eternal frustration of their wills. The basic 
situation is provocative and much of the dialogue is stimulating. As a matter of 
fact Sartre writes very well. Except in his more ponderous philosophical tracts 
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he reveals that wonderful lucidity of expression characteristic of so much French 
writing. We find it in Gide, in Mauriac, in Giraudoux. But about the whole of 
Sartre’s play there is an air of contrived ingenuity, of non-comic flippancy. The 
characters are in no eternal punishment. Their Hell is in this life and it con- 
sists once again precisely in the absence of liberty. Their ‘‘sin’ lies in somehow 
not willing their own freedom. Unless one translates their position into the 
language of Sartre's subjective morality their predicament has neither force nor 
meaning. Despite an unquestioned flair for theatrical excitement Sartre has no 
dramatic sense. He writes of serious subjects without artistic seriousness. The 
result is a curious mélange of mechanical contrivance. The ideas are there for 
what one can make of them. But there is no poetry and no humanity to give 
them artistic reality. 


ABRIEL MARCEL, the leader of the Christian existentialists, has also 
G established a reputation as a dramatist. Unlike Sartre, Marcel is a theater 
professional. His first play was written over forty years ago and he has had a 
varied and interesting career as dramatist ever since. Marcel has not been (until 
very recently) either a popular or commercially successful playwright. Except 
for a dubious success with Le Dard (once again because of the not altogether 
accurate impression that the work is anti-Communist) Marcel is currently enjoy- 
ing his first popular success with Un Homme de Dieu, ironically enough a play 
written over a quarter of a century ago. 

Marcel is too skilful a writer to make his characters either illustrations of, or 
spokesmen for, his philosophical thought. But the world of ideas underlying 
his plays and the problems which capture his interest are the products of the 
existentialist’s concern with the nature of existence and the significance of the 
volitional act. The particular subject of Marcel’s thédatre is the meaning of the 
marital relationship. Un Homme de Dieu provides an excellent introduction to 
this theme and to Marcel’s technique as dramatist. 

The scene is set in the home of Claude Lemoyne, a Protestant pastor. The 
family, which includes Claude’s wife Edmée and a daughter Osmonde, leads a 
quiet, monotonous life under the moral leadership of the austere Edmée. Sud- 
denly we are confronted with the background of this family. Twenty years 
before, Edmée had an affair with Michel Sandier, and Osmonde is the fruit of 
this union. Claude has forgiven his wife and has raised Osmonde as his own 
daughter. Now Sandier has returned, a dying man who asks to see his child. 

The theme of the play is concerned with the impact of this situation on the 
lives of the characters. Claude twenty years earlier had been in spiritual tor- 
ment, uncertain of his vocation and of himself. He found spiritual peace and a 
career of service precisely through this act of forgiveness. Now he is forced to 
ask himself what that act actually meant. Did he act in dread of shame and 
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loneliness? Did he enjoy the spectacle of his own magnanimity? Was it the 
professional act of a clergyman or a deed of personal resolution? Had he been 
a bad husband in some way responsible for Edmée’s infidelity ? 

Sandier’s attitude toward Edmée is one of quiet but bitter reproach. He is 
dying as the result of a lifetime of moral irregularity occasioned by Edmée’s 
desertion of him. Edmée too is forced to question her own conduct. Was her 
return to Claude a moral recovery or did she choose virtue as the easier way? 
Did she, confident of Claude’s pardon, choose security and abandon Sandier? 
In their self questionings Claude and Edmée hold only bitterness for one an- 
other. Before the return of Sandier, Claude thought of his marriage as a moral 
union supporting the weakness of both parties: 


Chacun a porté aussi la croix de l'autre, chacun a saigné pour I'autre. 
Now he is plunged into doubt of himself, of Edmée: 


Javais cru que ce pardon était un acte de charité, I'acte d'un chrétien. 
Si j'ai simplement fui devant le scandale ou la solitude. . 


For Edmée he has no comfort, “Ah oui, vous pouvez me regarder . . . Je suis 
votre oeuvre.” She in her turn thinks of Claude’s pardon as determined not by 
love but by pride: 


Le scandale d'une rupture entre nous. . . . une occasion aussi merveilleuse 

de déployer tes dons evangeliques. 

Abandoned by Osmonde, the Lemoynes face a future of bitter loneliness and 
self-recrimination. Claude decides to abandon his ministry. But a moment of 
choice still awaits him. A village girl brings her little nephew René to take 
leave of the Lemoynes. The child is a type of all the suffering and bewildered 
creatures Claude has served through the years. Edmée reminds her husband 
that it is the Renés who need him, who are entitled to the service he has to give. 
Claude seems not to hear her and the play ends on his sigh, ‘Etre connu tel 
qu’on est.” 

The implications of the play are clear. The motives of Claude and Edmée 
twenty years before were important only at that time. Each ensuing moment 
requires a new choice, a new act of the will. Claude has been wrong in ground- 
ing his life on a moral and spiritual act he may or may not have performed in 
the past. His justification must lie in what he has made of all the moments 
since, what he will make of the moments to come. We are left at the end of 
the play with the hope that Claude will abandon his self-questioning, his 
struggle against doubts which have their final resolution only in the Divine Love. 

As a dramatist Marcel is far more skilful than Sartre. His characters are 
integral dramatic evocations. Their problems are drama and not the premises in 
a line of argument. But it is probably true that the psychological subtlety Mar- 
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cel demands is too great for an audience which is accustomed to its drama all 
“on the outside.” None of Marcel’s plays has yet been presented commercially 
in the United States and our professional theater does not seem a very promis- 
ing arena for them. But they have great power and interest and ought to be 
better known here. Even apart from their literary excellence they make a better 
answer to Sartre’s moral ambiguities than M. Boutang’s invitation to an exor- 
cism. 
—ErRWIN W. GEISSMAN 





Paris Letter 
(Continued from page 159) 

Gustave Bardy, Pierre Courcelles, Pére Feret, O.P., Pére Daniélou, S.J. Studies 
of the Bible and the Fathers of the Church are abundant. The Christian phi- 
losophy of existence is explored by Gabriel Marcel; the Dominican groups bas- 
ing their teachings on Saint Thomas include such well known writers as Pére 
Garrigou Lagrange and Pére Sertillanges, as well as Jacques Maritain and 
Etienne Gilson. The long established center at Saint-Maximin publishes La 
Revue Thomiste, the best expression of Dominican thought in the realms of 
theology and philosophy. The December number contains a brilliant and 
vigorous study, “Credo in unum Deum,” by one of the directors of the review, 
Pére Bruckberger, O.P., known also for his publicaiton, Le Cheval de Troie. 
This study is the initial portion of a work which will, it is certain, attract those 
who in good faith are seeking belief in the one, true God. 

The younger generations of France are willing to make great sacrifices in 
order to renew their own faith and to spread its message in the world. It was a 
source of inspiration to hear students of the Sorbonne describe the pilgrimage 
which they made on Pentecost Monday, together with five thousand other stu- 
dents to Notre Dame de Chartres. It was vastly more rewarding actually to 
kneel, in the midst of youth groups, before the altar of Notre Dame de Sous- 
Terre in the dim crypt of the Cathedral of Chartres. Perhaps it is not inap- 
propiate to recall other centuries when the faithful gathered in the quiet of the 
catacombs. 

The young people of France face the necessity of bringing what is temporal 
into harmony with what is eternal in a modern world where the essential is un- 
der challenge. To meet the challenge the Christian youth of France realize that 
they must accept their role in the world and determine to advance resolutely 
with a purpose of conquering that world. They are ready to meet their chal- 
lenge, but they seem to await another Joinville, in the service of a Saint Louis, 
to sound the signal for action. —SIsTER M. CAMILLE 
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Book Reviews 


Correspondance: Francis Jammes et André 
Gide (1893-1938). Paris: Gallimard. 


Correspondance: Paul Claudel et André 
Gide (1899-1926). Paris: Gallimard. 


André Gide has never professed very 
much confidence in the probity of literary 
executors. It is, of course, understandable 
that the heirs of a writer's reputation and 
royalties should wish to make the most of 
them: to render the one as acceptable and 
the other as considerable as possible. The 
image must be blurred, softened and, so 
far as may be, sweetened. With proper 
management and perseverance even the 
most questionable of literary assets can be 
taised to top-grade investment status and 
made to yield luscious returns. The opera- 
tion is not complicated: it is normally 
successful; and Gide had seen it done 
rather often. 

In order to avoid just such manipula- 
tion, Gide has preferred to publish during 
his own long lifetime the very documents 
which a normal literary executor would 
have been most anxious to suppress. First 
in the series was, of course, Corydon, a 
work which, had Gide presented it in a 
form less deliberately unattractive, might 
have had a succés de scandale, but which 
has, generally speaking, attracted little 
notice. Then followed Si le grain ne meurt, 
an autobiography original and provocative 
in that Gide therein affirmed not alone 
sympathy with but active participation in 
practices with which even their most en- 
thusiastic and notorious adepts had found 
it inexpedient and unsafe to admit formal 
identification of themselves. Publisized some 
years earlier, the book might have made 
of its author an outcast, bankrupted him 
or sent him to jail. But Gide was left un- 
disturbed: the literary qualities of the book 
have been lauded, the author’s sincerity and 
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daring first praised and blamed, then— 
eventually—taken largely for granted. 

In later years, as if in partial compen- 
sation for a decline in his creative powers 
of which Gide himself has manifested pe- 
culiar and lucid awareness, he has under- 
taken publication of his vast Journal. This 
is surely a major document, of quite cen- 
tral importance: no one who pretends to 
any adequate knowledge of Gide—and in 
no sense is Gide an author to be over- 
looked—can afford not to have read it. Yet, 
like most intimate journals (and Gide’s 
example has set a literary fashion), it is, 
after all, somewhat disappointing: the truth 
revealed is, perhaps, rather inferior to what 
one had been given to expect. 

One should not, of course, be ungrate- 
ful: the record of the development of a 
literary personality so complex as Gide’s 
can at no time—not even in its most dis- 
appointingly platitudinous phases — prove 
altogether unrewarding. In Gide’s Journal 
we witness the transmutation, over a period 
of some sixty years, of a subtle, fruitful, 
perverse and vigorous creative intelligence 
into a skilful, tired, bitterly and doggedly 
optimistic recording apparatus. From being 
a writer who, while known to and esteemed 
by a “happy few,” had exerted unlimited 
influence upon most of the best minds of 
succeeding literary generations, Gide be- 
came, the Nobel prize and popular “‘suc- 
cess” aiding, an uneasy and unhappy “grand 
old man,” striving at whatever cost to re- 
main, at least in appearance, intellectually 
more youthful than his juniors. To few 
writers has been accorded, while yet alive, 
a more lavish fulfilment of their most fer- 
vent desires. The cultivated middle class 
from which Gide sprang, the class of which 
he had been so long the enfant particu- 
liérement gaté—the class whose institutions 
and values he had attacked with an art 
so insinuating and a gusto so satisfying— 





is today decomposing perhaps even more 
rapidly than he might himself have wished 
(“Il n’y a pas de plaisir 4 jouer,” he has 
admitted, ‘dans un monde ov tout le monde 
triche”’). 

Not the least interesting aspect of this 
sixty years’ progress has been the evolu- 
tion of this voluptuously Jansenistic Prot- 
estant — following a bewilderingly senti- 
mental conversion to and de-conversion 
from the Communistic faith—into an ag- 
gressively anticlerical enemy of Christian 
belief. The aging former author of La 
Porte étroite now speaks with the accents 
of M. Homais. He regrets that clerics, 
under pretext of religious instruction, are 
permitted to “malaxer le cerveau des en- 
fants.” Re-opening St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, his comment is: ‘“‘Nausée mystique 
—c'est 4 vomir!’’ And he deplores the 
fact that, instead of wasting his polemical 
ammunition upon the Jesuits, Pascal did 
not turn his heavy artillery against religion 
itself. 

I do not believe that, before it took 
place, such a development could safely 
have been predicted. Whatever view one 
may take of the later Gide, the fact will 
remain that his younger self was a very 
considerable artist, one of the great literary 
figures of his generation, author of im- 
portant books which (in spite of the vio- 
lent reaction against him which, upon his 
death a few years hence, is almost certain 
to take place) seem likely to endure. The 
ineptitude of the political phamphlets of 
the aging Thomas Mann does not alter the 
circumstance that, in other days and years, 
Thomas Mann wrote such works as Bud- 
denbrooks, The Magic Mountain and Death 
in Venice. To judge a writer of compara- 
ble stature by productions so manifestly 
inferior to the work of his creative ma- 
turity is not merely obtuse: it is prepos- 
terous. It is something—it is a very great 
deal—to have been someone whose import- 
ance must be taken permanently into ac- 
count. It does not happen to very many 
people. 
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Yet there was, as I have said, a time 
when it seemed that the spiritual evolu- 
tion of André Gide might take a very 
different direction. The three volumes of 
his correspondence recently published cast 
valuable light upon an essential aspect of 
that development, the matter, namely, of 
Gide’s relations with Catholicism and with 
his Catholic friends. As documents, surely, 
their value is not less than that of the 
Journal itself. Their publication during his 
lifetime marked, for Gide, the next im- 
portant and necessary step in his progres- 
sive self-revelation. 

The repeated attacks of such writers as 
Massis had, of course, done nothing to 
render the religion which they professed 
more attractive to Gide, although he con- 
fesses in his journal that “il y a des jours 
ou je me sens prét 4 rouler sous la table 
sainte."" While the fervor of a Péguy might 
appear admirable, the effect of conversion 
upon a Ghéon had not proven, to say 
the least, encouraging; whereas the “case” 
of the unfortunate Riviére, pulled back 
and forth by the opposing attractions of 
Claudel’s Catholicism and Gide’s own “im- 
moralism,” was terrifying. But these three 
volumes of letters, while by no means 
clearing up the ambiguities inherent in 
Gide’s position—in some respects they 
seem, indeed, further to complicate what 
was already an extremely complex situa- 
tion—do appear to bring us several stages 
closer to an understanding of the problem. 

In none of these friends, converts all 
three of them, was there lack of proselytizing 
zeal. Whether Gide could have been con- 
verted or whether, if converted, he would 
have remained within the fold—whether 
the later ludicrous and disastrous episode of 
his conversion to and apostasy from Com- 
munism could have been averted—we are 
not likely ever to know. It seems, in any 
event, unlikely that, unaided, Francis 
Jammes (Gide’s correspondence with whom 
is, unfortunately, not here given in exten- 
so) could have achieved a result which he 
so greatly desired. It is clear from these 
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letters that, while Gide was fond of 
Jammes, whose art he admired (and who 
appeared, at the time, a much more consid- 
erable poet than we find him today), he 
was not blind to the limitations, incompre- 
hensions and puerilities which were so 
strangely commingled in the rustic bard as 
to seem almost a necessary condition of his 
peculiarly inspired and charming talent. At 
no time does Gide accord him the rank of 
intellectual equal: the vagaries of the poet 
of Orthez leave him amused, irritated, in- 
dulgent by turns but (after painful and 
repeated periods of storm and stress) ir- 
revocably resigned. In the end, hopelessly 
far apart as they were, the sporadic show 
of keeping up appearances which they 
found humane and necessary, is perhaps 
the most painful thing in the book. 
With Charles Du Bos the situation was 
altogether different. Jammes had been an 
early friend, a contemporary whose begin- 
nings had to some extent paralleled those 
of Gide himself. Du Bos, appraiser of 
literary reputations and distiller of literary 
essences (his ambition was to become the 
“Christian Proust’’), was of another literary 
generation (that of Riviére), a man who 
came to admire and remained to criticize. 
What Gide required from this unworldly 
and fervent lover of the arts was precisely 
what, as Du Bos drew closer to religion, 
he was less and less able to accord the 
master whose work he had, in the begin- 
nings of their friendship, so devoutly ap- 
preciated: approval. Not only did Corydon 
cast his shadow between them, but all their 
ideas and beliefs seemed increasingly and 
hopelessly to diverge. The crisis became 
acute with the composition of Du Bos’ 
Dialogue avec André Gide (1929); and 
their friendship died a very painful death. 
It was difficult, after that, for Gide to 
refer to Du Bos (whenever he did refer 
to him) without some sort of covert in- 
nuendo. What the rupture cost Du Bos is 
revealed in the pages of the fourth volume 
of his Journal (1928), recently published 
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along with their correspondence (Paris: 
Corréa). 

But by far the most dramatic of these 
three volumes is the one containing the 
surviving letters which passed between 
André Gide and Paul Claudel (most of 
Gide’s letters were destroyed in the Tokyo 
earthquake of 1924), excellently—and in- 
tegrally—presented by M. Robert Mallet, 
the efficient editor of the Gide-Jammes 
volume. In Claudel, Gide found not only 
a contemporary, an intellectual compeer 
and a creative writer of a stature equal at 
least to his own, but a force of such ve- 
hemence as he was rarely to encounter. 
The two men sincerely admired one an- 
other’s talents; both of them were major 
figures in the success of the early Nouvelle 
revue francaise; and they remained for 
some years on a footing of friendship 
which, if it was hardly real intimacy, 
amounted at least to something much warm- 
er than esteem. During this period Claudel 
made several serious attempts to convert 
Gide, attempts which the latter repelled 
with dazzling thrusts, shifts of position and 
retreats. It must be admitted that the 
“reasons” by means of which he defended 
himself against the arguments of the Cath- 
olic poet were sometimes so specious as 
to leave Claudel completely bewildered (he 
was later to admit that he had altogether 
misconceived the données of the problem). 
And, while Gide seems to have known 
throughout (or thought that he knew) just 
what he was doing and why, it becomes 
extremely difficult to judge of his sincerity 
in this circumstance and to account, in all 
respects, for the distinctly ambiguous and 
ambivalent attitude which he displays 
throughout the pages of this correspon- 
dence. 

The duel for Gide’s soul, which -:on- 
tinued for nearly fifteen years, was finally 
terminated by what it is difficult to regard 
as something other than a deliberate act of 
provocation on the part of Gide. Claudel’s 
esteem weighed upon him; and yet it was 
not easy for him to forego it. The break 





came in 1914, upon the occasion of Gide’s 
publication, in the Nouvelle revue frangaise, 
of certain clearly “pederastic’ passages 
from Le Caves du Vatican. A mise en 
demeure by Claudel was followed by a 
letter of “confession” by Gide. To Claudel 
any such dilemma as that stated by Gide 
was simply not comprehensible. His reac- 
tion was to admonish the offender: ‘“‘gué- 
rissez-vous et n’étalez pas ces abomina- 
tions” (advice which could at no time have 
proven acceptable to the author of Cory- 
don), and to supply his ailing friend with 
the address of his confessor. The result 
was to be foreseen: a practical rupture be- 
tween Claudel and Gide (although their 
correspondence prolonged itself for some 
years after that). And Gide was enabled 
to affirm that Catholics and Catholicism 
had nothing better to offer him than ana- 
thema and damnation. 

I do not believe, though, that this tells 
the whole story. It is true that, in his 
“confession,” Gide was offering a challenge 
which must, he knew, prove unacceptable 
to Claudel. But, in forcing Claudel to re- 
ject him, Gide was himself rejecting the 
authority, the institutions, the ethics and 
values of which, perhaps, Claudel was the 
most exemplary exponent. 

The gulf between the two surviving 
“grand old men” of their literary genera- 
tion remained unbridgeable. Yet their corre- 
spondence remains a document of the first 
importance; and I can think of no more 
poignant episode in the long and complex 
record of André Gide’s intellectual and 
spiritual development than the expérience 
manquée of his attraction to and rejection 
of and by French Catholicism as represented 
by the major Catholic poet of his time. 

—JOHN B. MEYER 
Hobart College 





The Story of the Abbey Theatre. By Peter 
Kavanagh. Devin-Adair. $4.50. 
The whole history of the Irish theatre 
from 1899 to the present has been one of 
turbulence. “The Fighting Irish’ might 
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well be the subtitle of Peter Kavanagh's 
book. Acutally, many battles were fought 
over artistic standards or political differ- 
ences, the nationalists being ever ready to 
pounce on the predominant Anglo-Irish in 
the movement. Still other squabbles were 
religious, involving the differences between 
Catholic and Protestant points of view. In 
fact, page after page crackles with the ex- 
citement of riots, police, dismissals of 
actors or directors, snubs of playwrights, 
withdrawals of backers and clashes in the 
press. Most of the disagreements were un- 
foreseen, but many of them were deliber- 
ately provoked by Yeats who would not be 
ruled by audience or writer and who 
courted the publicity attendant upon a 
fracas. 

Mr. Kavanagh’s book is much more than 
a record of battles at the Abbey; it is a 
complete, illustrated, and well authenticated 
history of the Irish theatre from the time 
it was born in Yeats’ mind. Its chapters 
teem with information that compels the 
reader to move eagerly from one crisis to 
the next. At the outset the author states his 
purpose in writing the book: “to vindicate 
the ideals of the original founders of the 
Abbey Theatre, to tell of their struggles 
and successes and their perpetual battle 
against degrading influences.” Despite his 
closeness to the Abbey (he has seen every 
production since 1930 and considers the 
theater now in its dotage because of gov- 
ernment control) he has managed to with- 
hold his opinions, “that the evidence might 
speak for itself.” 

Yeats’ dream was to found an Irish thea- 
tre devoted to poetry although he finally 
had to be content with a folk theatre. In 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
Standish O'Grady, a brilliant Anglo-Irish 
scholar, had gathered together many Gaelic 
legends and translated them into English. 
For the first time this literature was availa- 
ble to Irishmen who did not understand 
Gaelic. Sated with Victorianism, Yeats, 
George Russell (AE), and other men of 
letters welcomed this new field of inspira- 
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tion, not just as any new fileld, but because 
it restored to them their lost national iden- 
tity. As AE put it: “The greatest spiritual 
evil one nation could inflict on another was 
to cut off from it the story of the national 
soul.” 

Fired with the desire to start a theatre 
Yeats looked around for a patron. He tact- 
fully approached a dilettante, Edward Mar- 
tyn, who was one of Lady Gregory's neigh- 
bors. She was an old friend of Yeats, often 
helping him financially, and so she, too, was 
drawn into the scheme. Despite her gener- 
osity she was not really rich and could not 
underwrite the new project. She appealed 
to her many friends, however, and she and 
Yeats finally induced Martyn to open his 
purse strings. If Lady Gregory could not be 
the “angel” for the Irish theatre she could 
be its guardian angel; and she was to the 
day of her death. 


When the theatre was in need of 
money, she begged from her wealthy 
friends and always succeeded in get- 
ting enough to carry on. When Yeats 
dismissed the whole company for in- 
solence, she did not object but pro- 
ceeded to build a new company better 
than the previous one. When in 1923 
Yeats wanted to give up the struggle 
to maintain the Abbey, Lady Gregory 
refused to acknowledge defeat and 
persuaded the government to grant an 
annual subsidy to the theatre. She en- 
couraged Sean O’Casey to write his 
best plays and was present in the thea- 
tre to cheer them to victory on their 
first performance. In addition to all 
these things, and many more, she 
wrote twenty-nine original plays for 
the theatre and translated nearly a 
dozen from foreign languages. 


Bernard Shaw affectionately called her “the 
charwoman of the Abbey Theatre.” 
George Moore, the novelist, was the 
first director of the newly-formed group 
and The Countess Cathleen of Yeats was 
one of the two plays produced. The treat- 
ment accorded it was the same as that 
given many plays throughout the whole 
life of the Abbey. While the play was in 
rehearsal Martyn believed he discovered a 
heresy in it and withdrew his support. 


Yeats offered to submit the manuscript to 
two Catholic theologians and Martyn agreed 
to be bound by their decision. Meanwhile, 
a reporter had shown extracts to the pre- 
siding cardinal who denounced the play, 
and Martyn withdrew again. The final de- 
cision of the theologians was that it was 
a beautiful play almost like an auto of 
Calderon. 

Before the play was seen there was ob- 
jection, too, from those who masked as 
nationalists but were really philistines. The 
Gaelic League also protested saying that 
they could not call a theatre Irish which 
did not use the Gaelic tongue. Indeed, 
Yeats would gladly have produced Gaelic 
plays if any good ones had been written. 

The Countess Cathleen went on but 
there had been so much fanfare that Yeats 
had the police, ‘the hated British police,” 
stationed in the theatre to insure against 
violence. Such an act did not set well with 
the populace, but despite the controversy 
the play and the whole Celtic movement 
were generally well received by the Dublin 
press. The occasion was of such moment 
that many London drama critics attended. 
Max Beerbohm wrote in The Saturday Re- 
view: “I know not when I found in a thea- 
tre more esthetic pleasure . . . Despite the 
little cramped stage which was as tawdry 
as it should have been dim, I was from 
first to last conscious that a beautiful play 
was being enacted.” 

This first group disintegrated in much 
the same fashion as group after group 
broke up in the Abbey Theatre. Martyn 
became very angry when none of his plays 
was to be produced at a subsequent festival, 
and departed. George Moore quarreled with 
Yeats, so that only Lady Gregory and Yeats 
were left to begin again as they so often 
did during the succeeding years. 

While Gaelic folk tales would be the 
rich source on which playwrights of the 
new theatre might draw, Yeats felt the 
need for a new language as well. British 
writers had been influenced by the English 
of the Bible but that influence had never 
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been so strong in Ireland. Yeats abhorred 
the kind of English that he called “the 
base idiom of the newspaper.” He rejected 
Gaelic also because it was not the mother 
tongue of most writers; they would, there- 
fore, not use it with ease. A dialect seemed 
to him the proper medium for Irish plays. 
The one he chose is that of west Ireland 
where people think in Gaelic while speak- 
ing English and consequently bring over 
into English many fresh turns of phrase. 
This dialect is generally called Kiltartan, 
from the parish in which Lady Gregory 
lived. 

Kathleen Ni Houlihan was the first seri- 
ous play in this dialect. Yeats wrote it and 
he was so sure of the suitability of the 
dialect for Irish plays that he induced 
Synge to leave a garret in Paris and live 
on the west coast of Ireland to absorb it. 

Yeats had distinct ideas about acting, 
too. The voice was all-important and move- 
ment, gesture, and facial expression were 
minimized. Many of his plays, especially 
those written in his later years, were per- 
formed by actors wearing masks. He 
claimed, “It is always ourselves that we 
see upon the stage, and should it be a 


tragedy of love, we renew, it may be, some - 


loyalty of our youth, and go from the thea- 
tre with our eyes dim for an old love's 
sake.” 

In one play the actors had been instructed 
to speak to the audience and not to one 
another. Joseph Holloway, who was present 
at every memorable event of the Irish 
theatre and kept a diary which Mr. Kava- 
nagh has painstakingly deciphered, was 
unimpressed by the new technique. ‘The 
actors,” he said, “spoke to the audience 
instead of to each other, with their heads 
on one side as if they had boils on their 
necks.” But it is very likely that Yeats’ 
insistence on reserve in acting promoted 
the ease and effortlessness for which the 
Irish players were famous. 

It is Yeats, of course, who is the most 
fascinating person in the book. When he 
is on jaunts to England or France the 
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reader anxiously awaits his return to the 
Abbey. He was not only a major poet but 
one who attracted and inspired others. The 
Moscow Art Theatre could boast of Check- 
hov only, but Yeats gathered about him a 
whole school of playwrights. On the pro- 
gram for 1910, a rather typical year, be- 
sides Yeats’ name are those of Synge, Greg- 
ory, Colum, Robinson, Ray, Murray, and 
O'Kelly! 

One is apt to lose sight of the fact that 
Yeats’ poetic gifts were not his only talents; 
he was also an organizer, a diplomat, a 
good business man, and a strategist. He was 
an aristocrat, a dictator who disapproved 
of democracy in art as well as in govern- 
ment where he thought rule should be by 
the intelligent. 

So many well-known people are included 
in the book that it could easily be a “Who's 
Who” of Ireland. Frank and Willie Fay, 
Barry Fitzgerald, Dudley Digges, and Sara 
Allgood are some of the actors mentioned. 
The always mystifying Maude Gonne is 
fleetingly glimpsed as are Joyce, Shaw, and 
Dunsany. A chapter is devoted to Sean 
O’Casey in which Mr. Kavanagh says that 
he 

was the first and only great play- 

wright who wrote for the Abbey Thea- 

tre about the real Ireland. Yeats wrote 
about the Ireland of his imagination, 
and Synge imposed his genius on the 
peasants. But O'’Casey was of the peo- 
ple and sang of their sorrows and joys 


—less to entertain an audience than 
for his inner satisfaction. 


Probably the only cohesive force in the 
Abbey was the love of Ireland whose spirit 
and flavor Mr. Kavanagh has unequivocal- 
ly captured in this chronicle of the Irish 


theatre. —ALLys DWYER VERGARA 


College of New Rochelle 





From One Word: Selected Poems from 
“Spirit” 1944-49, Ed. by John Géilland 
Brunini. Devin-Adair. $2.50. 

There is one comfort which every artist 
seeks from the judgment of his work, the 
reassurance that he is making progress, that 
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he is not losing ground in his never-ending 
struggle with the recalcitrances of insight 
and the limitations of himself. That is a 
comfort which the reviewer can give the 
collective artist represented by this third 
publication of selected poems from Spirit, 
the magazine of the Catholic Poetry Society 
of America. This last five years’ gleaning, 
From One Word, is on the whole a better 
volume than Drink from the Rock of five 
years ago. It is surer, more sustained in 
quality, more purposive than the earlier 
book, a witness perhaps to the unexpectedly 
tonic quality of the progressively more 
bleak and anxious years between. 

To begin with the most important point 
first, the volume itself is proof that the 
Catholic Poetry Society has kept faith 
with its basic and distinctive purpose, to 
create poetry that will express the spir- 
itual experience of man. It has from first 
to last of its one hundred and fifteen pages 
kept a steadfast and living sense of the 
importance of the contemplative element 
in that experience. The editor himself 
contributes a very direct and dramatic 
challenge in terms of the ancient Martha- 
Mary story in a poem which indicates the 
range of the discussion in its title, “Mary, 
Martha, Mary.” And the most prolific and 
influential of contemporary American 
writers on the contemplative theme, 
Thomas Merton, contributes three very 
considerable poems, “Evening: Zero 
Weather,” ‘“‘Messias,” and “The Quicken- 
ing of St. John the Baptist.” 

There is the glow of the spiritual ex- 
citement of the practising mystic as well 
in the work of Thomas Merton, some- 
thing large and strong and splendid. And 
there is what one might call the feminine 
counterpart, something tender and inti- 
mate and wistful, in a number of the 
poems by nuns, for Sprit has always been 
wisely alert to the songs of the convent. 
The “Like a Thief in the Night” of Sis- 
ter Mary St. Virginia, B.V.M., is an ex- 
quisitely tense yet direct example of love's 
anticipation of Love’s coming. And the 
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grtimmer aspect of contemplation, not al- 
ways remembered by the too common 


. Spiritual sentimentalist is here, too, as in 


Jessica Power's ‘The Book and the Cup”: 


Oh, to be lost, destroyed, obliterated! 

To have the self in me erased and 
done! 

Would I were naked spirit holding 


Go 
And all else nothingness, oblivion... 


But even in the most deeply personal 
of these contemplative poems there is the 
larger air of the continuing and freshly 
living tradition. Judah M. Turkat puts it 
very well in “The Bush Burned with 
Fire,” 

Everywhere 

I come across stark camel bones from 

caravans 

That vanished in cinnamon scented 

smoke. 

The energy that flows, flows 

From an ageless heaven to the hills 

and valleys 

Hears their constant sobbing from 

perpetual delight. 
And that is no small part of the secret of 
Thomas Merton, who in Trappist fashion 
picks up the immemorial realities in the 
sequences of the farmer’s seasons and the 
liturgy in “Evening: Zero Weather”: 

We shake the chips out of our robes 

outside the door 

And go to hide in cowls as deep as 

clouds, 

Bowing our shoulders in the church's 

shadows, lean and whipped, 

To wait upon your Vespers, Mother 

of God. 
Indeed, this vital sense of tradition spills 
over beyond the purlieus of the Church 
and embraces the once estranged classical 
tradition in a lovely vignette of Odysseus’ 
Nausicaa by Mr. Whitcomb Hess. 

But the word “Tradition” is perhaps 
too cool and academic in its connotations. 
It is the future quite as much as the past 
that colors the moving present with mean- 
ing. It is the transforming power of some- 
thing as essential to Catholic literary ef- 
fort as tradition, and that is the Sacra- 
mental principle. What is remembered in 





the farmer's labors and the labor of the 
liturgy is not just something that once 
happened; it is something that is still 
happening in ever fresh contexts. It is the 
wonder and the terror of the unfolding of 
life, as Gladys McKee wrote of ‘“Easter— 
1947,” 

Seeing Christ in agony, 

And the nails are new. 

For the very sense of the continuity of 
the life of the spirit has sharpened the 
sense of the crisis of our time, and from 
it in turn has received fresh immediacy 
and relevance. Taking the Pope’s charge 
of Christmas 1943 for the title of his 
poem, “Come Forward Now,” Francis 
Connolly faces the terror of the present. 

Come forward now, ye blind and sick 

and maimed, 

There is nothing to defend 

No, no, nothing to defend 

Nothing to mend, or patch, or save, 

or snatch; 

There is nothing in the world to be 

reclaimed, 

Nothing to be redeemed... 

Come forward now, 

And be as one with Me... 

But War though the supreme revela- 
tion of the present crisis is not by any 
means its only one. There is the industrial 
problem, or rather the human problem of 
the industrial age. The “Chronometer” is 
the most imaginatively tempting of A. M. 
Sullivan's “Industrial Poems,” but “Smoke 
Stack” is perhaps the most reassuring: 

Let no man make denial 

For sake of pride or pelf. 

After an aeon’s trial, 

He can’t destroy himself. 

And there is some grim encouragement 
perhaps in Doyle Hennessy’s discovery 
that man’s success in nuclear fission has 
revealed to him his too often forgotten 
need of union. At any rate one of the great 
shortcomings of contemporary Catholic 
poetry in America is in process of being 
repaired in a slight but growing aware- 
ness of both the problems and the oppor- 
tunities of the modern scientific and in- 
dustrial world. 
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And yet there is the continuing human 
life, more ancient than our griefs, of 
promise beyond our hopes. There is the 
husband paying tribute to the dead wife 
and mother in Theodore Maynard's beauti- 
fully measured and sustained “In Me- 
morian: S. M.,” proof that certain nine- 
teenth-century traditions of verse are not 
nearly so completely played out as we 
sometimes think, There is something, too, 
of the same ample warmth and simplicity 
and adequacy in Frances Stoakley Lank- 
ford’s “Prayer at a Nursery Window,” in 
which the mother’s solicitude looks ahead 
to 

The moment, that imperiled day, 

For which no foresight may prepare— 

Nor even love, not even prayer. 

But even for a type of poetry which by 
definition lays so much stress on the idea 
and the attitude, what is being said is 
only part of it, the passion that prompted 
the effort only the beginning. There is the 
creation, what Francis Maguire termed 
quite appositely the “Noah’s Ark” of its 
making. There is a good deal of variety 
in the handling of the imagery, so defini- 
tive for contemporary poetry. There is 
the dramatic personification of Carolyn 
Wilson Link’s description of an old New 
England Seaport in “Sleeping Beauty”: 

Under the bowed heads, under the 

folded fingers 

Of the grave elms, she lies in a little 

death, 

One arm outflung round the bay; life 

barely lingers, 

Day in, day out, in a suspirant slow 

salt breath. 
There is more of the contemporary meta- 
physical complication in the opening of 
Francis J. Mathues’ “To Justin, Drowned,” 
I analyzed the fragile bas-relief 
be waves had cut in sand along the 
a 

But pa water is a subtle 

thief 

Imprinting clues that puzzle and dis- 

may. 
And there is the range and contrast of the 
metaphysical integration in the following 
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stanza of “To the Holy Ghost” by John 
Duffy, C.SS.R.: 


But this long wind 
through the world, 
Seeming to spurn it on the floors of 
space, 

Tells me Your name who in a weight 
of wind 

Struck the Apostles in a walled and 
raftered place. 


that lunges 


And there is a good deal of variety in 
the lyric pattern, too. There is the de- 
ceptively simple ballad-like pattern of 
Fania Kruger’s ‘Neighbors,’ the more 
extensively involved though still simple- 
seeming “Refrain for the Seasons” of 
James L. Duff, the more metaphysically 
complicated “To the Holy Ghost” of John 
Duffy, C.SS.R. Some of the most perfect 
work in structure as in statement is, as 
one would expect from lyric experience, 
in some of the very short pieces, in Gem- 
ma D’Auria’s “Equilibrium,” and Sister 
M. Madaleva’s “November Afternoons.” 
In nothing is the advance of this volume 
over that of five years ago more apparent 
than in this matter of structure, with an 
immense gain for firmness and clarity and 
wholeness. Mr. Brunini may well take 
satisfaction in the fruits of the effort in- 
volved in any sustained editorial undertak- 
ing like that of Spirit. 

—HELEN C. WHITE 
University of Wisconsin 





Amei. Eine Kindheit. By Ruth Schaumann. 
Heidelberg: Kerle. 

Das Labyrinth & Der Torso. By Elizabeth 
Langgisser. Hamburg: Claassen & Go- 
verts. 

Das Feuerzeichen. By Werner Bergen- 
gruen. Munich: Nymphenburger Ver- 
lagshandlung. 


Amei is the name of the little girl whose 
childhood Ruth Schaumann describes in her 
book. In forty-eight very short stories 
which are like pictures, we read of the 
small happenings of a child’s life—nothing 
extraordinary, the most ordinary things 
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even, because they are the most deeply hu- 
man—of a life that is still as in the bud, 
yet already contains everything in the folds 
of an untouched conscience. There are all 
the elements of human life: birth and 
death, love and loneliness, happiness and 
pain, guilt and repentance, but everything 
is presented in a forgotten dimension, 
which is reflected in the astonished eyes 
of the child and in her fresh, immediate, 
unbroken response. 

It is our life as it still could be, had 
we not become so mysteriously blind as we 
have grown up. (Only the poets, the 
saints, the lovers along with the child are 
still able to see the undimmed splendor of 
things; they alone have regained or not 
yet lost the sense of wonder.) Amei is 
like a remembrance of things past, far 
back behind our grown-up fastidiousness, 
behind our fall; she is like a glance into 
pure nature. For this is the innermost, 
well-defended secret of the child. 

But it is only one side. As the little 
girl “experiences the beautiful more beau- 
tifully, the deep more deeply,” so “the evil 
is worse for her and the painful brings 
greater pain.” And we feel the impact of 
evil on the childlike freshness that is the 
girl’s soul, as if we ourselves were hurt 
by it. This is the pathos of the beautiful 
book: it leads us back to the place where 
we ought to become as little children. 

The small events and the persons of 
Ruth Schaumann’s stories are like those of 
her paintings. The lines and contours are 
a little emphasized, which takes these 
childhood scenes out of the field of experi- 
ence into that of interpretation and “‘ex- 
pression.” 

Amei appeared in 1933. Then Ernest 
Wiechert and others welcomed the book 
enthusiastically. Now it has been re-edited 
in its former shape, but enlarged by six- 
teen stories, that is half the former num- 
ber. We had not forgotten the experiences 
of the little girl, but it is a pleasure to 
renew her acquaintance and to hear more 
about her. 





In a smal] volume Elizabeth Langgisser 
has collected five stories which, however 
different they may be in other respects, 
have a common theme, represented in the 
title The Labyrinth. There are, e.g., a man 
and his young, beautiful wife, who are 
seized and slain by the destiny that has 
formed and slowly crystallized in their own 
past and which now rises up terribly. De- 
spair, which would have been easily dis- 
cernible in the beautiful face of the wom- 
an, and which now strikes her in a really 
horrible way, has long walked the tracks 
of the labyrinth inside her, though silent 
and unrecognized. An incident in the first 
world war, years ago, had sunk into the 
hollow paths of the unconsciousness, but 
now it rises again, and the man is a help- 
less victim who struggles in its arms and 
hangs himself. 

The other stories are not so packed with 
horror as this first one. But in them also 
it rises out of the past and out of the 
hidden into the present. Man enters the 
field of radiation of a past hour. He feels 
its healing effect (“Der gerettete Obolus’’), 
or meets its forgotten challenge (“Der 
Schulausflug”). But also the insignificant 
wrangling of two uninteresting lovers has 
a cause underneath the visible and trivial 
surface (“Die Bootstaufe”). And the one 
moment when a child is standing before a 
poppy, and her mother before the steam- 
ing potatoes in the kitchen, even shows 
the present of a child and the past of her 
mother being inside each other (‘Das 
Labyrinth des Kindes’’). 

These stories have a great force, “punch” 
would be the proper word. The author 
tears down the veils and reveals the hid- 
den, mostly hideous interior of man, his 
labyrinth. This is her task: manifestation, 
revelation, laying things bare, without re- 
gard for anything—sometimes, it might 
seem, without shame. This means, how- 
ever, not only breaking through the sur- 
face with the violence and regardlessness 
of a man, but also sensing what might be 
hidden beneath that surface, with the sure 
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delicate instinct of a woman. And thus, 
at the end of these stories, man appears 
not only poorer, naked and deprived of his 
normal protection, abandoned to a pitiless 
and evil light, but also open in all that to 
the mercy of God, to His eye, which has 
followed him everywhere in his labyrinth, 
and which alone can lead him out again. 


An author who is accustomed to look 
into the chaotic, labyrinthine depth of man 
and who is gifted with the awareness of 
things behind or below the wonted visibili- 
ty of human affairs is predestined to write 
about modern man. The whole of Eliza- 
beth Langgisser’s work deals with the man 
of our time. She attacks him, tears down 
his threadbare and preposterous clothes, 
and discovers the man of all times. He 
hasn't changed after all. But the experi- 
ment is always done on modern man, on 
us here, and—sometimes it becomes pain- 
fully clear—on myself personally. Besides, 
something seems to be peculiar to our cen- 
tury. Haven’t we come definitely closer to 
the last judgment, has our measure been 
filled to the brim—or perhaps not yet? But 
where did this ever become clearer than 
in the days of the Nazis, and especially 
when Nazism collapsed at the end of the 
war? For a short while the signs were 
visible on the sky and in the faces of men. 
In the eighteen short breathless stories of 
Der Torso, Elizabeth Langgisser draws up 
pictures and situations of those times. They 
are like sketches which, in rough, harsh 
lines, retain incidents and encounters whose 
real meaning flares up in a moment, with- 
out giving us much time for reflection; or 
like snapshots taken by one who is him- 
self involved in the hunting rhythm and 
in the numbed fatigue of those years. 

Thus Der Torso is a sketchbook of a bad 
and revealing time which, for moments, 
allowed us to look into the recesses of 
man’s mind: the moment, for instance, 
when a woman, pronouncing for the hun- 
dredth time one of those meaningless 
phrases, “We were lucky,” sinks into mad- 
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ness under the blows of disaster. It is like 
the laughter of a demon at one who lived 
on the formulas of Nazism and now sud- 
denly sees what really was in those formu- 
las and where they must lead. An un- 
canny world opens before us betraying what 
it is, what it has always been: a world 
pushed along by demonic powers on its 
path towards self-destruction. 

But there is no need to state it expressly 
by way of a conclusion or a moral. The 
situations depicted in the stories make it 
clear enough by themselves. It is only in 
the two poems at the beginning and at 
the end of the book that Elizabeth Lang- 
gisser formulates the truth that animates 
her stories. Both poems speak of God's 
judgment. “The Ballad of the Man of Our 
Time” speaks of the judgment passed by 
God's justice, of right and wrong, of the 
decalogue, and of the condemning gesture 
of God’s verdict. But the poem at the end 
of the book, “Fear God,” speaks of the 
judgment passed by God’s mercy. Here 
the transitory things of the world and man 
himself pass into the healing though fright- 
ening judgment of God’s love. The seed 
sown from eternity bears fruit beyond and 
past all time. “Full of joy fear God's 
judgment!” 

For the American reader this book could 
be a unique opportunity of learning some 
more about the reality and the driving 
forces at work in Germany in those years 
and still everywhere in the world. He 
would recognize how mysterious and un- 
intelligible that time was (and still is), 
how helpless the humanist and the ration- 
alist must be when faced by it, and how 
difficult its liquidation must be. Yet he 
should read most carefully. We in Europe 
have the slogans and the language of that 
time inscribed in our memories, and a few 
words are enough to evoke its complex 
reality. The American reader will have to 
grope his way into a strange and dark 
world. But Elizabeth Langgiisser is a great 
help. Her language, style, technique, the 
broken rhythm of her stories will lead 


him along and tell him much of what a 
theoretical statement could never convey. 
In her brutally naturalistic description of a 
reality that somehow seemed to break out 
of its boundaries, a hidden meaning sud- 
denly has become clear and unavoidable. 


Everything in Werner Bergengruen’s lat- 
est work is clear: the theme, the develop- 
ment, the significance of every part and 
detail. Even darkness and mystery have 
their appropriate place, set in a ring of 
interpreting distinctions. The mystery has 
become an object which is being presented, 
described, interpreted, and fully mastered, 
but which has not entered into the artistic 
means of creative presentation as, for ex- 
ample, the chaos of human life is inside 
every word and rhythm, style and structure 
of Elizabeth Langgisser’s works, not only 
stated objectively, but objectively present. 

And with all this atmosphere of clear 
settings, the theme of the book is the most 
obscure thing on earth: the mystery of the 
sin of despair—to be quite exact, the sin 
of the man who, in Kierkegaard’s words, 
“despairingly wants to be himself.” In 
Kierkegaard’s Disease unto Death and 
in his Concept of Fear, especially the 
chapter “Fear of the Good,” it would be 
easy to find passages that would surprising- 
ly apply to the character depicted in Ber- 
gengruen’s book. But another figure rises 
behind its scenes, Michael Kohlhaas of 
Kleist’s powerful story, and threatens to 
crush Bergengruen's novel completely. 

An innkeeper and farmer on the shore 
of the Baltic sea once lights a fire on the 
coast during a dark and stormy night to 
help a party of guests who are out on the 
sea in a small boat, and lead them back 
to safety. Thus he saves their lives. But 
some paragraph of the penal code forbids 
the lighting of fires near the coast. Legal 
proceedings are instituted against him; his 
good and praiseworthy deed, recognized as 
such by everybody, threatens to bring upon 
him the verdict of guilty and a heavy 
though only nominal penalty, for an im- 
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mediate pardon would of course be grant- 
ed. The innkeeper, however, insists on his 
right, and rejects the very idea of pardon 
for what was quite obviously without the 
shadow of a crime. He proves incapable 
of overcoming his narrow conception of 
right and wrong; he does not yield to the 
stronger claim of the higher though less 
visible order. He begins to fight against 
the lawyers, the order they represent, ulti- 
mately against the order of God's creation. 
Gradually he sinks into despair, that is, 
into the power of the devil, until he final- 
ly gives the “firesign,” the beacon signal 
for the fight against the world such as it 
is; he sets his house on fire and kills him- 
self. 

The importance of Bergengruen’s book 
is in the theme. The great questions of 
humanity are there: What is justice and 
gtace, what is the real state and condition 
of the world, is there an ultimate order 
of things or is everything desperately 
wrong? And the answers to these questions 
are genuine, clear, deep. There are also 
the stations on the way to despair, its pe- 
culiar “dialectical” movement, even a last 
view on grace fulfilling and accepting the 
claims also of the deepest despair; every- 
thing is expressed and stated most con- 
vincingly. 

Yet it is hardly more than stated. Ber- 
gengruen’s theory is a flawless construction, 
perfect from beginning to end. It is like 
the most elaborate blueprint of a work of 
art that looms behind it and whose point 
of realization has almost been reached. It 
is much more a story than a novel. Bergen- 
gruen, as so often in his stories, describes 
the fateful moment in a man’s life, his 
decisive choice which gives final direction 
and significant expression to his life. But 
here he seems to have built up a case 
which perfectly fits into its foregone solu- 
tion. 

Reading the book we are hardly ever 
free from the feeling of having to do with 
“fiction.” The details seem introduced with 
an unremitting intention to make things 
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still clearer. The author uses a kind of 
symbolism that looks thin and artificial and 
rather tiresome. We know why the weather 
changes, what the embroidered bird on the 
tablecloth means, why the train is late; 
everywhere the meaning shines through 
every trivial thing, so that throughout the 
book we see the author at work. But it is 
a work of clean lines, genuine problems, 
clear distinctions and deep insights, which, 
after all, means very much. 
—JOsEF SCHWARZ 

Heidelberg Gymnasium 





Art-Making from Mexico to China. By Jean 
Charlot. Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 


Twenty-Five Nudes Engraved by Eric Gill. 
Devin-Adair. $3.00. 


The triple crown assumed by Charlot’s 
essays is his deep annoyance with Eric Gill, 
the so-called quandaries of “Catholic Art,” 
and, “to be realistic, the ecclesiastic who 
handles the parish money.”” The “mannered 
and somewhat bloodless productions of Gill 
the artist” is analyzed as an esthetic auto- 
da-fé, and Charlot the curator-technician 
finally casts them into the exterior dark- 
ness reserved for “the pseudo-Byzantine.” 

So it is a work no doubt attributable to 
the more malevolent form of neo-scholastic 
Contingency that the Twenty-Five Nudes 
should also be republished, and this re- 
viewer for one remains unable to fathom 
what there is about them of The Crito’s 
“knowledge or ignorance, goodness or bad- 
ness,” émigré Fauvism enthralled with the 
Maya of Central America or the cellulose 
influence of Constantinople. 

Perhaps we must find their measure in 
the obvious truism that the exception al- 
ways proves the rule; since though the 
“fat folk’ of Charlot and the “lanky tribe” 
of Gill may one day only be recalled in 
the extreme terms of Breughel’s “Carnival 
vs. Lent,” their art is nevertheless to be 
appreciated in the context of a perennial 
Christian renascence. 

Both are part of the laughter and good 
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red wine with which a really modern his- 
tory would credit Leo XIII. The tempera- 
ment of each represents the civilized facets 
of Catholic Europe and western rational- 
ism, the conditions of Rerum Novarum that 
are as much the point d’appui of our own 
century as of the nineteenth, and the de- 
bate over whether some perennial philoso- 
phy of art and social prudence does exist. 

In sculpture and wood-engraving Eric 
Gill made a monument to the vitality of 
Newman, Hopkins, Acton, the Chesterbel- 
loc and D’Arcy. His habit of mind and way 
of doing things we recognize at once as the 
humanist tension and harmony of a St. 
Thomas More. But Charlot’s perspective is 
an unconsciously childlike trust in French 
intellectualism as such from Pascal through 
Lacordaire, Lamenais and Ozanam to the 
Gilson-Maritain, Bidault and (yes!) De 
Lubac. 


Now, of course, all professional art his- 
torians have managed to write around 
Michelangelo’s unworthy attention to the 
guild and town council ethics of Florence; 
and his friendship with Botticelli and the 
other men who followed Savonarola has 
become a sentimental anecdote; but nobody 
bothers to dispute the fact that our reaction 
to Gill and Charlot depends on the soci- 
ology which informs their work. Stonecut- 
ter Eric can never be more—or less!—than 
a genuine resurrection of Campion’s “an- 
cient priests, bishops and kings—all that 
was once the glory of England.” Charlot, on 
the other hand, leans so heavily toward 
the Euclidean savant whose idealism flashed 
through the failure of the French Revolu- 
tion that his case should appeal all the 
more to the breadth and staying power of 
Thomism. 

However—and here is an end to the in- 
troduction of the rapport that ought to be 
theirs—Charlot has long since finished with 
Gill’s followers, ‘““who show a tendency to 
solve esthetic dilemmas by wielding the 
‘Summa’ as if it were a tomahawk.” Conse- 
quently, if we are to understand this con- 
temporary whose intensity is at least the 
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equal of Rouault’s, some measure of his 
skeptic rejection of Art et Scholastique is 
indispensable for two reasons: its basis 
offers a principle of unity to the occasional 
and irregular production of these essays; 
and it is a phase, although probably un- 
conscious, of the crossways between Eng- 
lish social Catholicism and the current ob- 
session of an American elite with France. 

A) The recognition of Charlot in the 
United States began around 1930. When 
the National Geographic Society reports on 
the Carnegie expedition to Yucatan came 
out, his share was that of the artist who 
painstakingly copied and preserved their 
treasure of Mayan frescoes. Ever since, he 
has been one of the ultimate authorities 
not only on “Medieval American Art,” as 
Pal Kelemen’s definitive survey labelled it, 
but has also drawn on his previous carecr 
as an initiator of the Mexican mural move- 
ment in the twenties to become a widely 
influential professor of painting. The mile- 
age and traditions involved have no more 
considerable traveller or effective publicist. 
His essay on Orozco, for instance, is with- 
out question more spiritually authentic than 
Justino Fernandez’ Orozco in folio; and 
he is always convincing when he deals 
with a Midwestern Indian design, Spanish 
Colonial decoration or a Posada print. 

Yet I would argue that this is chiefly 
because of his insight into the Mexican 
social problem, and the French transition 
of today as well. Thus, when Charlot loses 
himself in agonies of conscience so far as 
national or esthetic revolution and counter- 
revolution are concerned, the pseudo-scien- 
tific effacement of all emotion and personal 
force which detracts from the possible Chris- 
tian permanence of his work is sloughed off, 
and he is momentarily free to talk about 
his recipes for painting as if he were not 
their drudge. 

He has so often charged Gill with being 
the type of the neo-scholastic straw man 
that this point demands emphasis; since 
what has Gill talked about other than gen- 
eral principles which, as he stressed, were 





no more than an artist’s preparation? But 
Charlot, it appears after reflection on his 
diagrammatic criticism of almost everything, 
practically ignores any and all distinction 
between the notion of art in itself, the 
role of different media, and, as well, the 
unique character of each artist. Although 
the topics of Art-Making might attempt to 
balance art history between what amounts 
to vigorous statements on esthetics, Char- 
lot’s approach is not a little doctrinaire and, 
like most social commentators who have 
been at it a while, almost as much an ex- 
ample of rugged individualism as the trade- 
marked article. 

But he must have realized that the thesis 
implicit in Art-Making would generally be 
evaluated according to the conceptual clar- 
ity of Art et Scholastique. That is inevitable, 
despite the merely experimental and 
thought-provoking intentions of Maritain. 
The problem to be resolved here lies then 
between Gill's development of St. Thomas’ 
statements as the mystique of “Catholic” or 
“liturgical art’’ and Charlot’s interest in 
more elementary techniques of civilization. 

I have already alluded to the pro- 
nounced emphasis on classical formula and 
the reverence for mythical antiquities that 
mean so much to the modern French char- 
acter and conflicts with its medieval synthe- 
sis; however, this is of course absorbed in 
Charlot by a real sympathy for the cause 
and causes of native American genius, and 
he has the judgment of Gregory the Great 
with regard to the Church's dependence on 
a healthy popular culture and living art. 

B) Therefore it is all the more baffling 
that Charlot should be busy about the influ- 
ence of Eric Gill. So many are more than a 
little disturbed by this fact. Because they 
have long been occupied in explaining how 
the art of Jean Charlot is that of a great 
mural painter, and how it must be under- 
stood with reference to an architectural 
ensemble such as our century provides but 
rarely; nevertheless, Charlot continues snip- 
ing at the artist who, equally relative to the 
modern scene, was another Donatello de- 
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termining and doing what could be accom- 
plished with a given sculpture in a given 
situation. 

The point is that paintings and sculpture 
do not fit into your bookshelf, however 
dedicated and discriminating. Gill's stone 
carving is more than a mere work of the 
mind: since—pardon the cliché—it is some- 
thing of the most enigmatic symbol that 
we would associate with an Age of Faith; 
it is the work of a whole man. Because of 
what they are to be used for and how they 
may be seen, there is a difference between 
the flatness of photographs or a page of 
type and the proper usage of architectural 
relief or statues in varying terms of “the 
round.” 

Charlot, for instance, has struck the 
necessary harmony between a book illustra- 
tion’s style, finish and size in the Limited 
Editions Club Carmen; further, he usually 
works out an invigorating mastery of depth 
and space in his many lithographs; and he 
has completed what in terms of contempo- 
rary art must be accounted the success of his 
large frescoes at the University of Georgia. 
Yet the creator of these values is bifocular 
about the analogous problems solved by 
Gill. Because as Charlot apparently meant 
it, his remark that Gill was “artisan rather 
than artist’ is almost too Kantian and 
patronizing to be believed. 

Charlot somehow managed to be un- 
aware of the fully “round” and cosmic 
consciousness of the “Ariel and Prospero” 
in the Tate Gallery, or the perfect female 
torso, “Mankind,” when he swallowed the 
story that Gill never learned to finish sculp- 
ture in three dimensions. And even then, 
the Aztec goddess of birth and death he un- 
reservedly admires is a statue not at all 
“round,” but like a cube turned inside out 
and given personality by Gill, with each 
of its four sides a subtle separate relief. 

Nor could Charlot have been thinking of 
the pre-Reformation tradition of English 
stone-carving when he dismissed Gill as 
“pseudo-Byzantine.” For its achievement 
may be seen on Lincoln Cathedral, Roches- 




















ter, Worcester, Romney Abbey, Kilpeck, 
Daglingworth and so on. Further, it is be- 
coming more and more honored by the 
name and fame of its prodigy in the twenti- 
eth century (as, in a less exact sense, Char- 
lot is now taken as representative of the 
Mayan paintings which matured his style). 

Yet aside from these factual considera- 
tions of the tradition in sculpture of the 
Aztecs and “merrie England,” can anyone 
define or demonstrate what the adjective 
“Byzantine” and its usual partner “Early 
Christian’”’ stand for? 

So, if you have seen both the Charlot 
“Stations” in oil and Gill’s Westminster 
Cathedral carvings, one very sensible judg- 
ment cannot be avoided, since they have 
both suffered and managed to dare the 
limited opportunities within our civiliza- 
tion to produce such works of popular size 
and ambition; but what is more, there is a 
family resemblance by reason of the con- 
trolling architectural nature of both, and 
Charlot would be surprised at how often 
his work, although independent, has ar- 
rived at the same feeling and some of the 
particulars of Gill. 

The markedly congenial and parallel 
tendencies of the painter and the sculptor, 
however, are something else again from 
the standpoint of making essays. Where 
Gill is strong and almost bewilderingly 
lucid, viz., in the exposition of principles, 
Charlot appears hesitant and over-cautious; 
therefore his sketch of Chinese ink-painting 
is never more than that, although its classical 
treatises are by no means unlike Gill. 

Gill’s neo-Thomist emphasis on the pri- 
ority of what the artist is trying to do 
rather than the way he must go about it 
gives the comparative smoothness and con- 
sistency to his style. His intellectual pre- 
cision is sustained in its own language and 
he rarely loses contro! of either materials 
or argument. Though much of what he 
wrote admittedly has a sort of pedestrian 
textbook bluntness, the introductory essay 
to Twenty-Five Nudes is among his most 
cogent, and it manages to present a basic 
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point with an illuminating simplicity un- 
common to the art theorist: 


Do you think of your line as a narrow 

portion of the surface of the thing you 

are drawing, or as a narrow strip of its 
background? Your pencil cannot be 

absolutely sharp-pointed. It makes a 

line with two edges. Which edge is 

the contour you are drawing? 

On the other hand, Charlot is held in 
high critical esteem for the succession of 
extraordinary problems in painting which 
he has devised to exercise himself, and he 
has frequently used the same subject for 
the working out of diverse experiments in 
technique. How this affects his use of 
language may be seen everywhere in Art- 
Making: the reader is over-conscious of 
omnibus paragraphs; there is every entice- 
ment to dawdle over a phrase’s rhapsody; 
and his unfeigned delight in linguistic lace- 
making far too often makes impotent the 
spare, controlling tautness of his goal. 
Whereas Gill usually has the right word 
at the right time, the mind grows accus- 
tomed to digesting phrases for the basic 
concepts in Charlot, but it is again some- 
thing of a paradox that Gill’s sentences are 
far more elaborate and usually longer. 

All of which, by the way, poses the ques- 
tion of why Charlot made up his title. Isn’t 
the notion of “art” contained in “making,” 
“making” in “art,” even outside the neo- 
Thomist camp? Why then the self-conscious 
tautology, as prodigiously coy as some of 
its author's Disneyesque Mexican mothers 
and papooses? 

Nevertheless there is a great deal of 
Charlot as well as Gill which fits Henry 
James’ judgment of “the work with which 
criticism has least to do.’ “None,” he 
wrote, 


betrays less effort, less of the mech- 
anism of success and the irrepressible 
discord between conception and result 
that sometimes faintly invalidates no- 
ble efforts. Graceful, human, near to 
our sympathies as it is, it has nothing 
of manner, of method, nothing almost 
of style; it blooms there in a softness 
as rounded and as instinct with har- 








mony as if it were an immediate ex- 

halation of genius. 

Those who dislike style or conviction of 
any sort, and especially the frantic search- 
ing out of the artist that must be the 
foundation of his success and salvation, 
may find in these essays a good reason for 
turning their backs on the topic of esthetics, 
but none at all for ignoring the facts of 
Beauty. The Church has exhausted every 
style and will be soon using quite new ones, 
even more novel and debatable than those 
of Masters Gill and Charlot. The early 
Victorian esthete who worshipped the fine 
art of Raphael and was upset when the late 
Victorian esthete worshipped the painting 
of Botticelli joined him in horror as the 
twentieth century dusted off the craft of El 
Greco, but Eric Gill and Jean Charlot have 
loved the original Jesus Christ, and can 
therefore show us the Living God of Eric 
Gill and Jean Charlot. 

—CarL MERSCHEL 





Shadows of Ecstasy and The Place of the 
Lion. By Charles Williams. Pellegrini 
and Cudahy. Each $3.00. 


Alice could not help her lips curl- 
ing up into a smile as she began: “Do 
you know, I always thought Unicorns 
were fabulous monsters, too! I never 
saw one alive before!” 

“Well, now that we have seen each 
other,” said the Unicorn, “if you'll 
believe in me, I'll believe in you. Is 
that a bargain?” 

"Yes, if you like,” said Alice. 

x * # 


“Now, Kitty, let’s consider who it 
was that dreamed it all... You see, 
it must have been either me or the Red 
King. He was part of my dream, of 
course—but then I was part of his 
dream too! Was it the Red King, 
Rigi” ..- 

Which do you think it was? 

—Through the Looking Glass 

Alice’s pact with the Unicorn of mutual 
suspension of disbelief is the kind of bar- 
gain the reader must strike with Charles 
Williams. Since Mr. Williams, on the evi- 
dence of his seven romances, seems willing 
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to half-believe in our “age of pretence,” our 
“lost and imbecile century,” we may return 
the compliment by half-believing in his 
Platonic universe of eidola and Angelicals, 
of Ideas and Archetypes. However, Mr. 
Williams’ metaphysical Wonderland taxes 
the reader more than Carroll's, since it 
lacks that indispensable punctum indifferens 
of balanced fantasy which is Alice’s sublime 
matter-of-factness. There is a very real and 
reverential sense in which Mr. Williams’ 
theologized romance is helping to realize 
this somewhat cynical aphorism of Arland 
Ussher’s: “Paganism gave men the Mother, 
Judaism the Father, Christianity the elder 
Brother. The religion of the future must 
discover the Bride.” But the archetypal 
Bride is not necessarily the archetypal 
Housekeeper. Alice is the archetypal 
Housekeeper, which means that she is 
likewise the housewife muse of fiction. 
For the reader of Williams there is only 
one way out of this esthetic impasse. He 
must play Alice for himself. 

As for Alice’s bewilderment over the 
epistemological riddle of just who dreamed 
what about whom, it is not only the most 
intriguing question in literature but the most 
terrifying puzzle in life. Those who plump 
for the Red King end up either as schizo- 
phrenes or worshippers of Brahma. Those 
who don’t—at least for a moment—should 
never get a passing grade in either Episte- 
mology or Poetry. To say nothing of the 
fabled Mandarin who dreamed he was a 
butterfly and, when he woke, could not be 
sure that he wasn’t now a butterfly dream- 
ing it was a Mandarin, the problem both- 
ered even prosaic-minded Alice all through 
Looking-glass Land. It bedeviled Gilbert 
Chesterton literally to the point of insanity 
until he was able to turn the tables on it in 
the Hall of Mirrors and Whispering Gal- 
lery of his Fun House extravaganza, The 
Man Who Was Thursday. But it never 
troubled Charles Williams in the slightest. 
In fact, if Charles Williams had ever been 
given a Carrollian choice between a Real 
and a Mock Turtle, there would have been 

















no doubt whatsoever about his decision. He 
would have turned the screw of inverted 
logic one twist further and re-written the 
Turtle sequence thus: “Once,” said the 
Real Turtle, with a deep sigh, “I was a 
Mock Turtle.” 

Charles Williams was, in essence, an 
ecstatic monk dealing in what a degenerate 
age has chosen to describe as science fiction 
with a metaphysical cast. He would prob- 
ably have conceded that his work was, ia 
some medieval sense of the phrase, ficta 
scientiae; or, better still, and always keep- 
ing in mind the old meaning of scientia, 
fabulae scientiae. He would have been 
pleased to think that he belonged to the 
playful scholastic tradition of which Ches- 
terton once wrote: 


There is far more philosophy to my 
mind, in what seems to some the fan- 
tastic speculations of the mediaeval 
Schoolmen, when they argue for pages 
about what would have happened to 
the plants or the planets if Adam had 
never eaten the apple. They at least 
had the immense and mighty imagina- 
tion of which I speak; they could un- 
think the past. They could uncreate 
the Fall. With a reverence which mod- 
erns might think impudence, they could 
uncreate the Creation. 

Perhaps it is truer to say that it is Lewis 
who uncreates the Fall where Williams un- 
creates the Creation. But it is not at all 
inaccurate to say that, if Williams did not 
exactly possess a Chestertonian imagina- 
tion, he possessed the kind of imagination 
Gilbert Chesterton could always admire. 
He was the kind of monk out of the Legenda 
Aurea who might hang his cloak on a sun- 
beam for the simple reason that he found 
the sunbeam realer than the cloak. In The 
Place of the Lion, for example, he uncreates 
Creation to the point where incarnation is 
virtually reversed, and the released Angeli- 
cals seek the earth, not for materialization, 
but for His shaping 
principle of creation is a “subtlety of 
music,” a “serpentine imagination’’ coiling 


immaterialization. 


“in a myriad shapes.” 
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Euclid is not the only one to have looked 
on beauty bare. Like Anthony Durrant, in 
The Place of the Lion, Williams flinched 
from “an insult to a geometrical pattern” 
as if from a stain on the honor of a be- 
loved woman. Like Damaris Tighe’s father 
in that same book the sight of the Arche- 
typal Butterfly proves to him that lesser 
butterflies are real, rather than the flashing 
of summer butterflies proving that there 
must be an Archetypal Butterfly. Every- 
where ontology is reversed. Bishop Berkeley 
fled once lest the bull which chased him 
over a field turn out something more solid 
than an Irish bull of the episcopal imagina- 
tion. Mr. Williams’ lyric Berkeleyism finds 
the ideal bull realer than the phenomenal 
one; and flees from neither. His is a “hap- 
pily ironical brain,” and the trinity of his 
admiration are “laughter and holy delight 
and sweet irony.” Like the dreamer of 
Xanadu he “on honey-dew hath fed, And 
drunk the milk of Paradise.” What is even 
more to the point, the honey-dew he sucked 
he sucked from Ariel’s cowslip’s bell. For 
when all is said and done, one might sum 
up the impact of Williams’ seven novels by 
describing them as the work of a contempo- 
rary Ariel trying his airy hand at the moral 
rigors of Pilgrim’s Progress. It is this same 
bee-and-bat note that sets them apart from 
the general run of our era’s fantasies which 
read, rather, as if they were written by 
Calibans with secondary certificates from 
the school in which H. G. Wells was un- 
challenged head boy. 

But there is something to be said for 
Calibans, nonetheless. If Caliban is earth- 
bound, so is literature, and not least that 
difficult genre we call fantasy. If fantasy is 
to continue strong it must, like Antaeus, 
periodically renew its strength by contact 
with Mother Earth. All sylphs and no 
trolls make Jack a dull tale. Sometime or 
other the most dazzling fencers must draw 
blood—real blood—else their sword play 
is no more than the dialectic of romance. 


There is not much real blood in Shadows 
of Ecstasy. Considered sheerly as story, it 





must be adjudged, like its predecessor, The 
Greater Trumps, a comparative failure. 
Like all of Williams’ novels, its insights 
are piercing. It is the only time he comes 
squarely to grips with the political dilem- 
mas which have rent our century. On this 
level, of a Platonic political dialogue writ- 
ten with a Peacockian verve, it is extremely 
fascinating. Mr. Williams is concerned 
with Fascism’s blood-dimmed tide rather 
than with the cynical cerebrations of Com- 
munism. D. H. Lawrence, not Karl Marx, 
is Nigel Considine’s prophet here. The 
“rought beast” slouching towards Bethlehem 
to be born is the monster bred of humanity’s 
revolt against the sterilities of rationalism. 
But one questions whether, as a parable of 
Nazism before the event, Mr. Williams’ 
dialogue-dialectic is as effective as either 
Buchan’s Thirty-Nine Steps or Dickens’ 
Barnaby Rudge, both of which earlier 
books scrutinize essentially the same phe- 
nomena. Shadows of Ecstasy is, of course, 
more metaphysically Chestertonian and 
Kafkaesque than melodramatically Buchan- 
esque or Dickensian. So there is, of neces- 
sity, a measure of unfairness in pitting hint 
against these acknowledged masters of melo- 
drama pure and simple. Nevertheless, fair 
or not, one realizes Williams’ limitations 
when his pictures of London in panic are 
contrasted with theirs. How this vision 
of the Archetypal City in Apocalypse has 
possessed the imaginations of writers: 
Rudge’s torch-lit riots; Doyle’s Professor 
Challenger staring at his diplodocus on 
London Bridge; embattled Notting Hill; 
Wells’ noxious Martians. It must have 
been a consolation to Charles Williams, in 
his capacity as Englishman, that, when the 
Germans struck at last, there was no panic. 


The question asked by Shadows of 
Ecstasy: “Was Africa then within?” is not 
a new one for this century's literature. 
Jules Romains asked it in that volume of 
his Hommes de la bonne volonté which he 
titled Le drapeau noir. It is Conrad's 
theme in Heart of Darkness and Edith Sit- 
well’s in Gold Coast Customs where 
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. .. dreaming deep within her blood 

Lay Africa the dark in the wood; 

For Africa is the unhistorical, 

Unremembering, unrhetorical, 

Undeveloped spirit involved 

In the conditions of nature—Man, 

That black image of stone hath delved 

On the threshold where history began. 

But Conrai’s somber nouvelle and Miss 
Sitwell’s macabre rattle of knucklebone casta- 
nets are perfectly integrated, while Shadows 
of Ecstasy is incomplete to the point where 
the intrigued but puzzled reader impatient- 
ly searches for a non-existent sequel. The 
common reader, that is. That neurotic 
wretch, the quester after sources, Can con- 
sole himself by setting Mr. Eliot right 
when he confesses that he does not know 
“what literary influences were strongest 
upon him at the beginning.” Rider Haggard 
is more than evident in Shadows of Ecstasy 
where the Zulu king, Inkamasi, is a more 
metaphysical version of Allan Quatermain’s 
heroic Umslopagaas, or even the Umbopa 
of King Solomon's Mines; while Nigel Con- 
sidine summons up the pale wraiths of the 
vampire-hero all the way from Monte 
Cristo to Dracula. 

It seems to me that, from any point of 
view, The Place of the Lion is Charles Wil- 
liams’ climactic triumph, better even than 
the masterpiece of his maturity, which 
Lewis and Eliot prefer, Descent into Hell. 
For once his rhapsodic Platonism, which 
invariably finds a magnificent beginning, 
and often a passable middle, here achieves 
the Aristotelian demand of a satisfactory 
ending as well. From a superficial coign of 
vantage a tale of terror like Arthur 
Machen’s narrative of how the beasts re- 
volted against their abdicated monarch, 
Man, The Place of the Lion is, at bottom, 
a Messianic eclogue of great delicacy and 
power, a radiant meditation on the nature 
and mystery of the animals, as summed up 
in those archetypal manifestations of the 
animal creation suppliant at the Tree of 
Good and Evil: Lion; Serpent; Butterfly; 
Eagle; Horse; Lamb. It has the truth of 
heraldry, the poetry of the unicorn. For 
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once Williams comes near equalling Lewis 
at his best, and his best is Perelandra. Bar- 
ring those few pages in Bloy’s La Femme 
Pauvre in which Marchenoir speaks of the 
animals in the Paris Zoo, certain pages of 
George Macdonald, and a sermon of Cardi- 
nal Newman's, there is nothing quite like 
it in ancient or modern letters except for 
that portion of Lewis’ That Hideous 
Strength which it manifestly influenced. 
Marchenoir said of the animals that they 
were as mysterious as man, and that their 
history is “a pictorial edition of the Scrip- 
tures that enfolds the Divine Secret. But 
for six thousand years there has appeared 
no genius to decipher the symbolic alpha- 
bet of creation.” Newman found them more 
mysterious even than the angels: 


Can any thing be more marvellous 
or startling, unless we were used to it, 
than that we should have a race of be- 
ings about us whom we do but see, 
and as little know their state, or can 
describe their interests, or their des- 
tiny, as we can tell of the inhabitants 
of the sun and moon? It is indeed a 
very overpowering thought, when we 

et to fix our minds on it, that we 
amiliarly use, I may say hold inter- 
course with creatures who are as much 
strangers to us, as mysterious, as if 
they were the fabulous, unearthly be- 
ings, more powerful than man, and 
yet his slaves, which Eastern super- 
stitions have invented. We have more 
real knowledge about the Angels than 
about the brutes. They have apparent- 
ly passions, habits, and a certain un- 
accountableness, but all is mystery 
about them. We do not know whether 
they can sin or not, whether they are 
under punishment, whether they are to 
live after this life. 


Williams has the imaginative audacity to 
suggest that the animals are something more 
than kin and something less than kind of 
those same “fabulous, unearthly beings, 
more powerful than man, and yet his slaves” 
which Newman speaks of. He advances the 
breathtaking idea that they are the eidola 
of the Angelicals; and all of a sudden the 
reader links, in his own mind, the imagery 
of John in the Apocalypse with the weird 


familiars of Hieronymus Bosch, and the 
beast-gods of Egypt and the totem deities 
of North America with the august Thrones 
and Dominations of Paul. It is certainly 
part of Williams’ allegorical design that 
Anthony Durrant, his protagonist here, 
should be a kind of anagram of the Du- 
rante Alighieri who was redeemed by Bea- 
trice. But one must not press the parallel 
too far. In The Place of the Lion Dante re- 
deems Beatrice; or, rather, Anthony Dur- 
rant awakens Damaris Tighe to both physi- 
cal and spiritual reality. Anthony is Adam 
as well; and in these culminating pages of 
his book Mr. Williams casts as much light 
on those popular reflexes of the Adamite 
archetype, Mowgli, Shasta, Tarzan, as he 
does on the animal symbols of Revelation. 

In The Place of the Lion the Malorian, 
the Dantean, the Augustinian in Williams 
join in hymning the glory of reality per se. 
In these pages Aristotle and Plato are recon- 
ciled for once, and engage in dolphin play 
amid the primary mind and matter stuff 
of creation. Through the clairvoyant fire of 
Williams’ musical architectonics we catch 
fugitive glimpses of the terrae incognitae of 
myth and allegory become, for brief mo- 
ments, contiguous marches spanned by his 
rainbow arch of imagery and insight. For 
the merest instant the St. George of myth 
and the Red Crosse Knight of parable touch 
swords in heraldic salute. 

Williams’ work is far from faultless. Al- 
most always he remains the inspired ama- 
teur of letters. His prose is sometimes, per- 
haps too often, what can only be described 
as a too ecstatic Jamesian—James on an 
Anglican high altar, instead of at the tea- 
table, but still unfailingly James. Or, it 
may be, Meredithian is more exact—Mere- 
dith scintillating at a rector’s garden party. 
But somehow, cutting across these minor 
flaws of execution, like Beatrice’s thrilling 
saga-cry, “Kill Claudio!” across the mas- 
querade artificialities of Much Ado About 
Nothing—surely the most startling line in 
dramatic literature, considering its innocent 
context—comes conviction of ultimate re- 
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ality. This romancer’s tree, felled in the 
sélua oscura, the Dark Wood of trans- 
human experience, is at once the Porphyri- 
an Tree of the Scholastics hung with bright 
baubles of Byzantium, and the Christmas 
Tree of the Child. And his ultimate apology 
for shortcoming is that of his master, Dante, 
in the Paradiso: 
All’ alta fantasia qui mancé possa; 
Ma gia volgeva il mio disiro il velle, 
Si come rota ch’ egualmente é mossa, 
L’amor che move il sole e laltre stelle. 
In Williams’ own translation: Power 
failed the high imagination, but the love 
which moves the sun and the other stars 
rolled my desire and my will, as if they 
were a wheel which is moved equally. 


—CHARLES A. BRADY 
Canisius College 





Lettres de Charles Du Bos et Réponses de 
André Gide. Paris: Corréa. 


Qu'est-ce que la littérature? By Charles 
Du Bos. Suivi de Hommage a Du Bos. 
By Francois Mauriac, etc. Paris: Plon. 


The correspondence between Charles Du 
Bos and André Gide has the beauty of a 
spiritual drama. The juxtaposition of Du 
Bos on equal terms with Gide, the acknowl- 
edged spokesman of contemporary French 
literature, serves to establish the rank of 
the figure and the work of Charles Du Bos. 
In the correspondence, Du Bos is even the 
outstanding character, and the publication 
thus contributes to the understanding of 
Du Bos considerably more than to that of 
Gide. This fact is due to the different 
temperaments of the two writers. Gide 
writes his letters in the service of a mo- 
ment of life, nothing more, his creative 
hours being devoted to his poetic work. 
For Du Bos the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. Gide is for him not only the be- 
loved friend, to whom he owes stimulation 
and encouragement. He and his work are 
also the object of Du Bos’ search for truth. 
We see, in these letters, how Du Bos with 
infinite care, finesse and exactitude traces, 
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delineates and sets forth the points on 
which he cannot agree with Gide. The 
drama of friendship develops when a pro- 
gressive insight, which leads Du Bos to 
the publication of his book on Gide, Le 
Dialogue avec André Gide, 1929, is at 
odds with a never-changing sympathy. Both 
partners do not want any “intellectual com- 
fort.” It is important for them to under- 
stand exactly every thought, every sentence. 
We can observe here, as in a crucible, the 
making of a great civilization. Civilization 
is not the lonely utterance even of a great 
genius; it is what has always been the 
distinctive feature of French culture—the 
progress achieved by exchange, by unre- 
lenting work and uncompromising criticism 
exerted by great minds on each other. 

Thus to understand living literature as 
the work of a group is one of the great 
lessors of this volume. The other lesson 
is more intimately connected with the per- 
sonality of Charles Du Bos himself. We 
see him, in these letters, trying to under- 
stand Gide, trying to penetrate the sayings 
and positions of other great writers. But 
his endeavor is not directed toward aca- 
demic or literary goals, it is undertaken 
for spiritual ends, that is, to see the truth 
and live accordingly. Du Bos is one of 
the great teachers, who shows us, by his 
own example, what the whole accumulated 
heritage of literature means to us, how it 
can be a way for us toward a personal 
progress. 

The aspects from which Du Bos wants 
to consider literature, especially in his latest 
period, can be clearly seen in the other 
volume to be reviewed here. Quw’est-ce que 
la littérature? which forms the first half 
of the book, is the French translation of a 
series of four conferences given by Du Bos 
in English in 1938, one year before his 
death, and previously published in English 
under the title What is Literature? In the 
four chapters, literature is treated in its 
relationship to the soul, to light, to beauty, 
and to the Word. A more detailed analysis 
of the treatise, however, is beyond the 
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scope of this book review. One of the 
next issues of this periodical will bring an 
extended presentation of the leading ideas 
in the work of Du Bos. 

The second part of the volume contains 
twenty-one contributions by different writ- 
ers in memory of Charles Du Bos. One 
group of these papers considers the work 
of Du Bos and the intellectual and reli- 
gious personality that created this work. 
Francois Mauriac, for instance, looks at the 
religious life of Du Bos: he sets forth 
the possible influence of Gide in Du Bos’ 
period of estrangement from the Church, 
the danger of aesthetic predilections for 
Du Bos when he returned to the Church, 
and, finally, the teaching of illness and 
physical suffering. There are other power- 
ful articles that help us to understand the 
person and the work of Du Bos, notably 
by Gabriel Marcel, Jean Schlumberger, 
Daniel-Rops, Jacques Madaule. 

The other group of papers offers per- 
sonal memories of friends. An intense at- 
mosphere of feeling, of friendship, of in- 
timacy and warmth is revealed to the read- 
er. French literature has almost always 
avoided a direct expression of the overflow 
of a sympathetic heart and has hidden this 
overflow in an intellectual expression that 
mastered and only reflected it. In French 
music, and especially in that of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth century, the voice of 
the heart makes itself heard directly. In 
the work and around the person of Du 
Bos the intensity of feeling is expressed 
in words unreservedly. 

—WALTER NAUMANN 
University of Wisconsin 





The Popular Book. By James D. Hart. Ox- 
ford University Press. $5.00. 

The Great Audience. By Gilbert Seldes. The 

Viking Press. $3.75. 


The growth of serious critical interest in 
the popular arts is a relatively recent and 
gratifying phenomenon, of which the first 
significant 


monument was Mr. Gilbert 
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Seldes’ The Seven Lively Arts, published 
a quarter-century ago. Mr. Seldes performed 
a valuable service when he gave us his 
thapsodic studies of Chaplin and Krazy Kat, 
for he was affirming the essential unity of 
all art and denying that the critic had the 
right to dismiss any work with the epithet 
“entertainment.” 

Until now, the subject of popular litera- 
ture in America has been treated at length 
only by Professor Luther Mott in his Golden 
Multitudes, a study of the best seller in the 
United States. Using as a principle of selec- 
tion his definition of a best seller as a 
book that has had, since its publication, a 
sale equal to one per cent of the population 
of the continental United States in the 
decade in which it first appeared, Professor 
Mott established his list of proven best sell- 
ers and wrote his history of publishers’ de- 
lights from The Bay Psalm Book to Forever 
Amber. 

Professor James D. Hart’s The Popular 
Book, “A History of America’s Literary 
Taste,” although frequently overlapping 
Professor Mott's study, is concerned less 
with actual sales (which would involve him, 
for instance in the history of many non- 
American books) than with American popu- 
lar literature as an expression of American 
culture. Richardson, Scott, Byron, and 
Dickens all find their places in The Popu- 
lar Book; but the orientation is always 
American, Pamela, The Sorrows of Young 
Werther, and The Vicar of Wakefield being 
treated as important predecessors of Su- 
sanna Rowson’s Charlotte Temple: A Tale 
of Truth. 

The interaction of American civilization 
and American literature is admirably set 
forth in Professor Hart’s chapters entitled 
“The Gilded Age” and “Their Yesterdays.” 
In the latter, however, and in the two con- 
cluding chapters, “The Plastic Age” and 
“Little Man, What Now?” a somewhat 
disquieting note apears. Admittedly, it is 
difficult to deal with popular literature 
without being called upon to treat certain 
works which invite contempt and derision. 





(See Professor Hart's excellent short view 
of the epistolary novel, page 59). But one 
must firmly resist the temptation to rele- 
gate such books forthwith to limbo. For 
one thing, they will find their own way 
thither; and, for another, although one may 
examine a best seller only for its extra- 
literary interest, one must not lose sight of 
the fact that the book has given pleasure of 
a sort to a significant number of readers. 
Zane Grey may (and does) bore me to dis- 
traction; but if 1 regard Nevada merely as 
a product of a complex of sociological and 
psychological forces, I am forgetting the 
valuable lesson which T. K. Whipple read 
Burton Rascoe, and which Professor Hart 
himself quotes: 


“We turn to [Zane Grey] not for in- 
sight into human nature and human 
ge nor for refinements of art, 
ut simply for crude epic stories, as 
we might to an old Norse skald, maker 
of the sagas of the folk.’ 


he detective story fares worse at Pro- 
fessor Hart’s hands than does the Western; 
he casually summarizes the products of the 
30's as “puzzles masquerading as fiction,” 
and spices their short eventfui history 
with quotations from Raymond Chand- 
ler’s brilliant but tendentious “The Simple 
Art of Murder.” One suspects that Professor 
Hart has no real liking for the detective 
story; and it is impossible to imagine a 
drearier task than reading popular fiction 
that one detests. 


One of Professor Hart’s most agreeable 
passages (and he has many) is that in 
which he describes the novel of the 1840's: 


By the ‘forties the novel was getting 
to be as nice as Nelly. It had been 
taken out of the hands of a Cooper and 
put into those of women who resem- 
bled Cooper's feminine character, stig- 
matized by Lowell as being flat as the 
prairies and sappy as the maples. Be- 
cause women were the rulers of the 
home and home was where the novel 
was read, fiction came more and more 
to concern itself with women and their 
special world. It excluded business 
(husbands daily disappeared from fic- 
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tion to enter some remote, uncharted 
world where they earned money); it 
neglected politics (civic affairs and the 
structure of a democracy were seeming- 
ly impolite parlor topics); it was ig- 
norant of social movements (incoming 
immigrants and westward-moving pio- 
neers were merely quaint characters 
used for contrast with the normal mid- 
die class); and ethical or theological 
problems were viewed only in the sim- 
plest Sunday School terms. 


And here is Mr. Seldes’ account, in The 
Great Audience, of life as represented in the 
contemporary radio serial: 


The weak man required by the struc- 
ture of the daytime serial is peculiarly 
useful because he is, obviously, im- 
potent, and although a woman may 
weep at suspected infidelities, she is 
never deceived; her long self-examina- 
tion to decide whether she loves him 
conceals what she knows, that he cannot 
make love to her. The obstacles to co- 
habitation between man and wife are 
not the same in the serial as they are 
in the movies—the general moral tone 
is different. In the movies illicit love is 
represented by a fadeout, if it is per- 
mitted to exist at all; in the serial, am- 
nesia is the substitute for adultery, a 
bigamous marriage being the natural 
consequence of losing one’s memory. 
But the confessed unworthiness of the 
male reduces these and all serial mar- 
riages to social arrangements; the 
happy consummation of marriage for 
the heroine is unthinkable. Vast im- 
pediments of jobs and errands and 
phone calls and ailing relatives stand 
between her and a man, or she is 
swept by her employer into an ex- 
ploration of Africa or must rescue a 
failing bank or newspaper; underneath 
all this activity the truth remains; the 
man is no good, she will not marry 
him. Perhaps it is as well. The evi- 
dence is not so overwhelming, but one 
suspects she is frigid. 


Has a century of growth done no more 
for us than to translate this flight from re- 
ality into the clichés of “Big Sister” and 
“John’s Other Wife’? Such is the conclu- 
sion to which Mr. Seldes, champion of the 
lively arts, has been driven. He examines 
our movies, radio, and television, and his 
judgment is unnerving. The movies have 
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long since alienated an intelligent audience, 
he maintains, and are actually in process of 
losing most spectators over thirty. The 
child forms the habit of attendance (all gen- 
eralizations, of course, antedate television), 
continues to attend through adolescence 
and young manhood, and then leaves off. 
The movies, which have virtually committed 
suicide by refusing to become mature, may 
now be given the coup de grdce by tele- 
vision. 

Radio, in Mr. Seldes’ view, has likewise 
refused to face the necessity of representing 
life honestly and fully. But that is not 
radio’s only sin. Radio is all-pervasive, and 
—at least potentially—all-powerful. It can- 
not be checked if the listener follows the 
networks’ cynical reply to their critics: 
“They can turn it off, can’t they?” For, as 
Mr. Seldes quite properly says, in his own 
italics, “Not what one person can avoid 
hearing, but what everyone else does hear, 
is the heart of radio power and the core of 
its responsibility.” And radio has sold out 
to the advertiser, who, over the years, has 
learned new arts of making himself and his 
product detestable. Mr. Seldes’ appendix, 
“The Vocabulary of Advertising,” is full of 
shrewd observations and startling quota- 
tions. 

About television Mr. Seldes is more opti- 
mistic, largely (I suspect) because he is 
dealing with an infant industry. He believes 
that implicit in the nature of television are 
effective checks on the hokum and humbug 
that are the dry rot of radio and the mov- 
ies. For example, the television camera 
magnifies “the florid gesture, the over- 
projection of emotion, the exaggeration of 
voice or grimace or movement .. . [it] is 
merciless in detecting fraudulent appeals.” 
But that seems to be no safeguard against 
our being shown such gestures or appeals, 
as John Crosby’s and Jack Gould’s news- 
paper columns bear telling witness. 

How are the popular arts to save them- 
selves? Mr. Seldes’ remedy, which is sug- 
gested throughout his book, becomes ex- 
plicit in the last chapter, ‘““A Modest Pro- 
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posal.” He wants the arts to grow up. They 
must recognize that they are subject not to 
aesthetic and moral judgment alone, but to 
political judgment as well. If the effect of 
these arts is political, in the sense that they 
are instrumental in shaping citizens and 
society, then what is shown in the theater, 
what is heard or seen in the home, is a 
matter of the public interest. Mr. Seldes 
does not want binding controls, but he 
asks for a sense of responsibility in the 
producer and consumer alike which has not 
until now characterized either party. 

Mr. Seldes’ criticisms are devastating and 
readily verifiable. One would perhaps feel 
greater confidence in the feasibility of his 
prescriptions if he did not point to popular 
magazines (‘‘an essay on medieval philoso- 
phy in Life or a diagrammatic study of the 
incidence of taxes in Look’’) and book clubs 
as evidence that the mass media of com- 
munication can be used to our advantage as 
well as to our disadvantage. I do not class 
myself with the “enemies of mass circula- 
tion,” as Mr. Seldes calls them; I think it 
the business of the specialist to popularize, 
to do his own popularizing, and to do it 
well, lest the unlearned do it for him. But 
it is precisely because I agree so warmly 
with Mr. Seldes that the popular arts should 
become more mature and hence more in- 
teresting that I wish he did not, at the end 
of his eloquent book, sound so much like 
a man whistling in the dark. 

—NMILTON CRANE 
University of Chicago 





Les Débuts Bénédictins de J]. K. Huysmans. 
By Joseph Daoust. Editions de Fon- 
tenelle: Abbaye Saint-Wandrille. 


Huysmans et la médecine. By Georges 
Veysset. Etudes francaises, quarante- 
troisiéme cahier (Paris: “Les Belles Let- 
tres,” 1950). 


The French novel writer Joris-Karl Huys- 
mans died in 1907 from a cancer of the 
tongue after terrible pains and whole years 
of an ascetic life, reading in his breviary 








almost until the moment of his death. The 
selected letters of this pious re-convert cov- 
ering the years 1894-1906 are here pub- 
lished for the first time with the aid of the 
intellectual heirs of Huysmans’ erstwhile 
Benedictine friends, Dom J. Laporte and 
Dom J. Mazé, monks of Saint-Wandrille. 
The editor intends to make known a more 
intimate and spiritual Huysmans than the 
one appearing under the name of Durtal in 
certain novels, covering almost the same 
period (En Route, 1895, La Cathédrale, 
1898, Saint Lydwine, 1901, L’Oblate, 1903, 
and Les Foules de Lourdes, 1907). 

Since the letters are restricted to Bene- 
dictine correspondents, Dr. Daoust intro- 
duces these monks in a chapter of fifty 
pages and since the letters to secular priests 
and lay people are lacking in the collection, 
these are as far as possible at least repre- 
sented by quotes and critical remarks in 
the particular introductions to each letter 
published. There is no doubt that Huys- 
mans’ letters to Dom Besse, Michaut, 
Guerry and Pothier give a more condensed 
and pathetic picture of Huysmans than do 
his drawn-out novels. They actually retell 
the story of the convert whose enthusiasm 
for his rediscovered religion wants to go 
further than the average, an enthusiasm, 
however, in which the esthetic predisposi- 
tions were at the outset stronger than the 
ascetical inclinations. Thus Huysmans 
sought to solve his problems by entering 
not the Trappist Monastery of Igny which 
first had attracted him, but the Benedictine 
Abbey of Saint-Wandrille. Even here, how- 
ever, he was reluctant to live a full monas- 
tic life and tried a way out of his difficul- 
ties by becoming an oblate in the shadow 
of Ligugé. The anticlerical laws of Combes 
dissolved all the orders and Huysmans had 
to live again and die in his turbulent Paris. 

Huysmans’ main correspondent is Dom 
Besse who shares with him the same fan- 
tastic ideas of renewing the medieval Bene- 
dictine art, liturgy and music in a romantic 
archeological sense. Today, after the so- 
called Liturgical Movement, one sees Huys- 
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mans’ most grotesque error: relying for 
this renovation on the thirteenth century 
and confusing the gothic allegorical lucu- 
brations of some late liturgists with the 
classical romanesque symbolism of the 
Church, in which he saw only “pious fear.” 
Small wonder that Dom Besse was sent to 
Spain by his abbot and thus removed from 
the neighborhood of his lay friend who 
wanted to have a decree imposed on Pustet, 
the official publisher of liturgical books, 
that he might be obliged to change the 
modernized notation into correct, medieval 
neumes. It is to Dom Besse, far away in 
Spain, that the main bulk of the letters was 
addressed. 

The picture of Huysmans as it emerges 
from the letters is, to say the least, that 
of a “perfect Christian” in the making 
only. Furious attacks on supposed adver- 
saries, Masons and Jews, beliefs in palpable 
demoniac occurrences in Paris (theft of 
hosts) and Lourdes, an inclination to look 
in his own person for mystical phenomena 
about which he read in books, wild criti- 
cism of monks (“the old fool’) and abbots 
(“old bonzes”) who do not act according 
to his whims, a sweet, devotional, sancti- 
monious language so opposite to his litur- 
gical aspirations, alternating with flippant, 
debunking attacks on the spiritual taste of 
others—this is the general contradictory im- 
pression one receives from these letters. 
Saint Benedict seems to play a less im- 
portant role than Catherine Emmerich and 
Louise Lateau in Huysmans’ “débuts Béné- 
dictins.” 

How little has Huysmans to say about 
the true Benedictine erudition of Dom 
Chamard, whom he dislikes, how eager is 
he for the fantastic, ‘prophetic’ exegeses 
of Dom Micheau and for pious construc- 
tions according to which—as the editor re- 
marks—“Heaven itself obeys the Congrega- 
tion of Rites.” 

Second to the liturgy as he understood 
it, his attraction is mysticism, about which 
he first was informed by Dom Guerry; also 
this problem looks very different to us 
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after the great contributions made to mys- 
tical theology during the forty years after 
Huysmans’ death. We certainly would not 
restrict our interest to St. Gertrud and call 
the austere Ruysbroeck “délicieux,” any 
more than we would say that one receives 
Holy Communion “‘better’’ in Chartres than 
anywhere else. 

Huysmans sees very clearly what he actu- 
ally achieved with his books nevertheless: 
“to have made a public of sceptics devour 
mysticism and liturgy and to have been able 
to shout into their ears that there is noth- 
ing left worth while in these dirty times 
but the monasteries.” He also has given 
advice: “Everybody must do whatever he 
can to make known the liturgical splendors 
of the Church.” 

In his spiritual education Huysmans did 
not reject the wisdom of the saintly abbess 
of Fiancey, Mére Celestine, who told the 
old bachelor and naturalist romancier: 
“Your heart is dry. . . . You have not 
even loved women.” 

In the literary domain Huysmans, the 
incorrigible naturalist, boasted: ‘‘I have suc- 
ceeded in silencing all the Catholics with 
the idea that we only need a literature for 
young girls.” 

To sum up: The publication of these 
selected letters, welcome though they are, 
is a bolstered-up affair. Actually the let- 
ters, as far as facts are concerned, do not 
tell us very much more than what is known. 
Without the lengthy commentary, partly 
paraphrasing only the texts, the book would 
have been so slim that the question arises 
whether collecting all the letters of Huys- 
mans first and publishing them later in a 
representative form would not have been 
preferable. 

The literary critic will not feel particu- 
larly enriched by the contribution of the 
Catholic psychiatrist Georges Veysset to 
the knowledge of Huysmans. Huysmans, 
thinks Doctor Veysset, is a neurasthenic, 
neuropathic, misanthropic, introverted pes- 
simist, for which the melancholy landscape 
of Holland where his ancestors lived must 
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be made responsible; he is a mythomaniac 
for which his capricious imagination and 
vivid sensibility have to account, together 
with his strong sexuality and his stomach 
condition. If he reached nevertheless a 
certain balance of his eccentricities it is 
due to Grace. All this arbitrarily combined 
materialistic and shortcut spiritualistic ex- 
planation does not make the personality of 
this author better known. 

Unfortunately also the method of this 
doctor in dealing with a literary subject is 
most deficient. No item of the forty pages 
of bibliography appears in a special note, 
so that a name mentioned at random in the 
text like Brugman must appear suspicious 
because of the testimony for which it 
stands. Looked up in the bibliography the 
name is different, namely Bruggeman, and 
the work hinted at in the text, giving the 
impression of a primary source, turns out 
to be a secondary interpretation of a popu- 
lar work of 1928, so that everything stated 
becomes meaningless. However, the state- 
ment there taken for granted is no other 
than that the worms filling the wounds of 
Saint Lydwine of Schiedam (1380-1433) 
were as long as the top of a spindle and 
had grey bodies and black heads: “Ils 
paraissaient bouillir, dit Brugman, tant ils 
grouillaient.” Dr. Veysset certainly has a 
concept of hagiography very different from 
that of the Bollandists. 

Furthermore Veysset, scrupulous himself 
as proved by the ostensible, unnecessary 
stressing of his orthodoxy, follows the most 
perplexing statements of the scrupulous 
Huysmans without even the slightest criti- 
cal consideration and thus makes things 
worse than Huysmans left them. Veysset 
believes that there actually were black 
masses in Paris and that Huysmans attend- 
ed one. He accepts his incubi, succubi, 
larves and sorcery. He introduces satanic 
and heavenly forces far beyond Huysmans’ 
own attempts. Huysmans, in the normal 
pathology of an immature religious mind, 
becomes mad (so he says: “Il y a de quoi 
devenir fou”) because he does not remem- 





ber whether he must say a decade of the 
rosary or a decade of rosaries for his pen- 
ance. In order to be safe, he actually says 
the decade of rosaries, of course, with lack 
of recollection, which makes him repeat 
the same prayers again and again. Doctor 
Veysset, falling into the trap of Huysmans’ 
scruples instead of explaining them, de- 
crees that the devil tried to disturb his con- 
version with a perfidious strategy, and 
Huysmans entered the dark night of the 
soul—a first attempt by Doctor Veysset but, 
made at the wrong place, to make a mystic 
out of his hero. 

When Huysmans writes his book on 
Lourdes, in the moment he is jotting down 
his criticism of the ugly architecture, etc., 
he feels sudden, flashing, sharp pains: the 
blessed Virgin retaliates for this denigra- 
tion of her sanctuary. The pains stop when 
he writes on the miraculous healings; thus 
writes Veysset. Huymans had only said in 
a scherzando tone: “On dirait(!) que la 
Vierge est mécontente de moi.” 

Under these circuinstances one is glad 
that the book consists mainly of an analysis 
of Huysmans’ novels and very prolific quo- 
tations. The central chapter dealing with 
the works is preceded by a general analy- 
sis of Huysmans’ psyche and followed by 
a survey of Huysmans’ ideas on doctors 
and medicine and a description of his sick- 
ness and death. Since the medical view- 
point prevails, it is understandable that 
the lion’s share is given to the description 
of the perversities of La-Bas and to the 
lengthy retelling of all the horrible noso- 
graphic details from the life of Saint Lyd- 
wine de Schiedam. 

The most disastrous impression of the 
book comes from Doctor Veysset’s absolute 
ignorance of the historical method. Al- 
though Huysmans uses already doubtful, 
medieval sources for the most improbable 
statements about St. Lydwine’s various mi- 
grations to the other world, Doctor Veysset 
does not try to take Huysmans to task for 
his unconsidered neophyte’s zeal; on the 
contrary, he justifies him in the following 
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way: “Calling to mind at this point Saint 
Ignatius of Loyola at the beginning of his 
Exercises, where he demands that one ought 
to judge favorably what offers some ob- 
scurity in notoriously Catholic authors— 
and Huysmans is one of them—we logically 
must take in an orthodox sense the narra- 
tion of the migrations and peregrinations 
of the soul of Saint Lydwine outside of 
her body.” 

Let us hope the medical doctors one 
day will stop writing on literature as the 
literary historians never dared write on 
medicine. In the present case there is not 
even a true result as to psychology. It is 
meaningless for the understanding of Huys- 
mans whether he is a pure “cyclothymic” 
Or a more complex species of pathology 
without a particular name. It does not 
concern a neurologist at all even if he 
calls himself ‘“‘psychanaliste spiritualiste” 
to make any decision about the “psycho- 
moral reaction towards Grace and the spir- 
itual reaction towards suffering” of any- 
body. Let us keep decisions on grace and 
spirituality, as far as a particular individual 
is concerned, in the hands of the priests, 
preferably those who have the “discernment 
of spirits.” 

As scholarship and methods, roughly 
speaking, are by principle the same every- 
where, one is sometimes tempted to ask if 
Doctor Veysset does not fool his readers 
even in his own field. It is well known 
that on the psychiatric facts everybody 
agrees with everybody, but that on their 
interpretation there is the greatest disagree- 
ment according to beliefs and pre-scientific 
convictions. Nonetheless Doctor Veysset 
dares write this: “Charcot makes hysteria 
responsible for satanic occurrences (des 
faits sataniques), while in reality the two 
phenomena are clearly distinct. . . . The 
recent studies of psychiatrists and neurolo- 
gists on one hand and of exorcists on the 
other, are unanimous as to this question 
and it is useless to explain here their con- 
clusions which nobody contests any longer.” 

At one point only Dr. Veysset takes the 
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precaution to remark that “many persons 
will smile at reading this.”” It is the in- 
troduction to his statement that Huysmans 
once actually was bewitched. Since Doctor 
Veysset makes so much of his own correct 
Catholicity, it is regrettable for Catholi- 
cism that this volume appeared in “Etudes 
francaises, fondées sur I’initiative de la 
Société des professeurs francais en Améri- 
que,” because thus it will be exposed to a 
less “internal’’ appreciation than that made 
by the present reviewer. 
—HELMuT HATZFELD 

Catholic University 





Dymer. By C. S. Lewis, Macmillan. $1.50. 


The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe. 
A Story for Children. By C. S. Lewis. 
Illustrated by Pauline Baynes. Macmil- 
lan. $2.50. 

Farmer Giles of Ham. By J. R. R. Tolkien. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00. 


The 13 Clocks. By James Thurber. Simon 
and Schuster. $2.50. 


The simultaneous appearance of C. S. 
Lewis’ first fantasy for children and re- 
appearance, with a new preface, of his first 
major creative attempt in-literature permits 
the reader to plot the upward graph of 
Dr. Lewis’ literary and spiritual advance 
over the past quarter century. Dymer, 
originally issued in 1926 under the pseudo- 
nym of Clive Hamilton—Hamilton was the 
maiden name of Lewis’ mother—is philo- 
sophic poetry of a rather high order, some- 
where betwixt and between the mood of 
Byron and the manner of Morris, and stained 
pastel with a Keatsian wash of pale color. 
In it the young Lewis asks himself ranting 
Pistol’s question which is also the ranting- 
serious question of every youth worth its 
salt: Under which king, Bezonian? Speak, 
or die! Dymer declares for a monarch a 
maturer Lewis will one day disclaim. His is 
the old predicament of Andersen’s Kay, 
Chesterton’s Thursday, and Lewis’ own 
little Edmund in The Lion, the Witch and 
the Wardrobe: Ignatius’ riddling problem 
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of the ascertainment of spirits which, 
sooner or later, each man, as well as every 
artist, must answer for himself. 

The advanced post—at any rate, it seemed 
“advanced” at the time—which Lewis oc- 
cupied in Dymer he was soon to abandon. 
Not only was he, by the end of the poem, 
not yet a Christian, he was no longer even 
a convinced romantic, although he could 
never escape his private doom of being a 
romantic by temperament, and although it 
is quite possible to detect, in retrospect, a 
bright cloud of witnesses already hovering 
over his gestures of rejection. Both human 
love between man and woman and Words- 
worthian memories of Eden are here stig- 
matized as lying Fata Morgana. But their 
renouncing is so much more wistful-rueful 
than genuinely defiant that, seen out of con- 
text, Dymer’s denial reads almost like Pere 
landra’s affirmation: 

... All our diseases 
Of longing, all the hopes we fabled of, 
Fortunate islands or Hesperian seas 
Or woods beyond the West, were but 
the breeze 
That blew from off those shores; one 
far, spent breath 


That reached even to the world of 
change and death. 


Dymer states in reverse, as anti-themes, 
what will later turn out to be the familiar 
Lewis themes. Mr. Bultitude, the bear of 
That Hideous Strength, is here prefigured; 
so are the aerish beasts of the inter-planetary 
trilogy. Lewis’ trick of using nursery imag- 
ery for metaphysical purposes begins to 
develop. The angel of Canto IX is a more 
Miltonic personage than the eldila will 
eventually be. If Lewis is not yet unquali- 
fiedly ready to put on the new man, it is 
still both profitable and interesting to watch 
him put off the old one. Long before Brave 
New World he angrily spurns the totalitari- 
an lure of the Platonic City, where “love 
was in a schedule and the State/ Chose for 
eugenic reasons who should mate,” where 
more efficiently than in Lagador or Laputa, 
doctrinaires tortured “into stone/ Each bub- 
ble that the Academy had blown.” He 











sloughs off, once and for all, the callow 
Hardy mood of rebuking the gods—'‘they 
up there, the old contriving powers,” 
Whether or not he knows the answers, he 
yet asks the questions all men, if only once, 
must ask: ““‘What do you mean, wild 
wood, what do you mean?’” And again: 
“Can it be false,/ All that the blackbird 
says and the wind calls?” 

Despite the political intimations con- 
tained in 1949’s Weight of Glory critics 
have asked, and with some reason, why Dr. 
Lewis keeps his lips so strangely sealed on 
the matter of our century's political dilem- 
mas. Dymer carries a dual clue in the per- 
son of Bran, the Goebbels-like revolutionist 
who ‘“‘was a hunchback with red hair,” and 
in this prefatory comment on Bran: “It will 
be remembered that, when I wrote, the first 
horrors of the Russian Revolution were still 
in everyone’s mind; and in my own country, 
Ulster, we had had opportunities of ob- 
serving the daemonic character of popular 
political ‘causes.’ ”’ 

If Dymer can be said to have achieved any 
final intellectual position, it is that of 
Lewis’—and Williams’, too, for that mat- 
ter—favorite deuteragonist, the good ration- 
alist. Along with the occultism of Yeats, to 
whose upper room in the Broad Street 
house Lewis had twice been admitted, ro- 
mance has also been repudiated. It is not 
precisely necessary for those who know Dr. 
Lewis’ subsequent work, beginning with 
Pilgrim’s Regress, but the new preface 
to Dymer is most meticulous about re- 
nouncing this earlier renunciation of ro- 
mance: “In all this, as I now believe, I was 
mistaken. Instead of repenting my idolatry 
I spat upon the images which only my own 
misunderstanding had ever made into idols. 
But ‘the heresies that men leave are hated 
most’ and lovers’ quarrels can be the bitter 
est of all.” This is all very true, but even 
in 1926's formal and explicit renunciation 
there had been a kind of quivering ambiva- 
lence. The reluctant but bitter revolt had 
been partly couched in the prim accents of 
Pusey. At the very end Malory cuts across 
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Pusey. The mort still blows for the death 
of romance, but it blows on the far shore 
of the ulterior ripa itself; and we catch a 
breath of that early morning freshness from 
elsewhere. Rationalist Orpheus looks back 
for a moment at the receding figure of 
romantic Eurydice; and his stern composure 
falters. The ultimate stanza closes on the 
nostalgic contrary-to-fact protasis of: 


And such a music as the dumb would 


sin 

If Balder had led back the blameless 

spring 

With victory, with the voice of charg- 

ing spears, 

And in white lands long-lost Saturnian 

years. 

In The Lion, the Witch and the Ward- 
robe the wheel comes full circle. Again, as 
in Dymer, the Debussyean hunting horns 
of Malory cut across the narrative. But here 
the apodosis ends in fulfillment, as a greater 
than Balder leads back the blameless spring 
and restores to the white land of Narnia 
her long-lost Saturnian years. And other 
horns than Malory’s blow through the An- 
grian name of Narnia—or is it too fanciful 
to postulate some such Brontéan semantics 
for Narnia as land of the Norns? Or to 
hear in lion Aslan’s name the braying 
shofar of the ram’s horn? But one must not 
anticipate. Dr. Lewis has long since made 
his amende and paid his devoir to romance. 
Not so the critics who conspire to damn 
him with faint praise in a widespread con- 
spiracy of which he is well aware and to 
which he is resigned. As he points out in 
the Ethel M. Wood Lecture, delivered be- 
fore the University of London on March 20, 
1950, the romantic writer must expect to 
find himself “neglected and even disliked in 
our own age. The Counter-Romantic move- 
ment is indeed so violent that those of us 
who do not share it almost wonder if there 
is not something pathological in the vio- 
lence. The hatred of Romanticism has 
reached that stage at which it can see no 
differences of kind between the things 
hated.” 
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Of the many different “kinds” of Roman- 
ticism which the past century has produced 
Clive Staples Lewis admires most the fan- 
tasies of that almost forgotten late Vic- 
torian, George Macdonald, who, in so far 
as he survives at all today, survives in the 
Children’s Rooms of Public Libraries as the 
gentle creator of those great original fairy 
tales, The Princess and the Goblins, The 
Princess and Curdie, and At the Back of 
the North Wind. It has been said of Nikolai 
Gogol that all later Russian literature drops 
out of the shabby creases of his short mas- 
terpiece, The Overcoat. It should be similar- 
ly said of George Macdonald that he shakes 
the great English juveniles out of the folds 
of his Scottish plaid. Kipling acknowledged 
him as master. He was dead before either 
Beatrix Potter or Kenneth Grahame began 
their exquisite humanizations of the age-old 
beast fable. Barrie’s Tinker Bell owes some- 
thing of her chiming to the tiny fairy 
scherzos of At the Back of the North Wind. 
He was eight years older than Lewis Carroll 
and outlived him by seven years; but Carroll 
is hardly in question here anyway. For, as 
Lewis has pointed out, what Macdonald 
“does best is fantasy—fantasy that hovers 
between the allegorical and the mythopoeic,” 
while, in the last analysis, the immortal 
Alice is a pre-Einsteinean whimsy written 
by a mathematician for men who lost their 
fairylands, and not at all for children who 
are still citizens of those Hesperian pre- 
cincts. If not so consummate an artist as 
Hans Andersen, Macdonald is, finally, a 
holier and saner imagination, and his ear 
for the strange, shrill laughter that skirls 
from under the goblin hill may be even 
keener than the Dane’s. 





All of Clive Staples Lewis’ work owes an 
immense and freely acknowledged debt to 
Macdonald. In The Lion, the Witch and the 
Wardrobe Lewis’ Urquellen bubbles up fresh 
and clear out of Macdonald's Lilith, and, to 
a lesser degree, out of Andersen’s Snow 
Queen. Aslan, the great golden Lion who 
comes to Narnia in “the juvescence of the 
year,” and who is quite obviously a heraldic 


symbol for Christ, probably owes a good 
deal to the Lion Archetype in Williams’ 
The Place of the Lion. But the major in- 
fluence is always Macdonald. He it is who 
lends Dr. Lewis’ child’s fantasy its cool 
baptismal quality. 

So far the reviewers have been frigidly 
and conventionally polite about The Lion. 
For one thing children’s books are not taken 
seriously enough. For another it is clear 
that the mind of the present is affronted by 
this particular kind of imaginative serious- 
ness. It does not object to jewelled unicorns 
so long as they continue to draw by a gilded 
hearse. It is, apparently, prepared to resist 
the great return which is just beginning in 
the world of children’s letters. Not, of 
course, that children’s letters had, in the 
way in which adult letters have, become 
perverted; that the romanticism permitted 
the juvenile world had ever slithered “down 
the deep descent that leads from the love 
of strangeness to that of eccentricity and 
thence to that of perversity.” No, Screw- 
tape’s assault was subtler here. Fairyland 
was first banned by fiat and then, on screen 
and record and in book, patronized into 
imbecility. 

Even the usually sympathetic Chad Walsh 
has seen fit gently to chide Dr. Lewis be- 
cause Narnia is neither “numinous” nor 
“whimsical.” Mr. Walsh should be the first 
to realize that if The Lion is not numinous 
—actually, I think it is—why, it is only be- 
cause Dr. Lewis has long since identified 
the numen. It is easier to secure a sense of 
the numinous when, as in the Aeneid, the 
lines are lambent with a real sense of the 
presence of the Unknown God. When, as 
in the New Testament, the God is known, 
a sense of mumen is not so apparent; and, 
for all its classic dramatis personae of fauns 
and centaurs and dryads, The Lion is far 
closer to the New Testament than to any 
more secular literature. 

As for the whimsical in letters of this 
imaginative order, its pedigree is old and 
honorable. It comes down to us from Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night revels, through 
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Thackeray’s pantomime divertissement, The 
Rose and the Ring, straight into the present 
publishing season’s Farmer Giles of Ham, 
by Dr. Lewis’ fellow nicor-slayer, Professor 
J. R. R. Tolkien, and The 13 Clocks, by the 
American humorist, James Thurber. Taking 
a paragraph from Tolkien’s very fetching 
dragonnade about the reluctant dragon, 
Chrysophylax Dives, and Farmer Giles, the 
even more reluctant dragoon, one might 
distinguish this whimsy-fairyland as the 
land of Mock Dragon’s Tail in contra- 
distinction to Dr. Lewis further “countrie”’ 
of Real Dragon’s Tail: 


It was still the custom for Dragon’s 
Tail to be served up at the King’s 
Christmas Feast; and each year a 
knight was chosen for the duty of hunt- 
ing. He was supposed to set out upon 
St. Nicholas’ Day and come home with 
a dragon’s tail not later than the eve of 
the feast. But for many years now the 
Royal Cook had made a marvellous 
confection, a Mock Dragon’s Tail of 
cake and almond-paste, with cunning 
scales of hard icing-sugar. The chosen 
knight then carried this into the hall on 
Christmas Eve, while the fiddles played 
and the trumpets sang. The Mock 
Dragon’s Tail was eaten after dinner 
on Christmas Day, and everybody said 
(to please the cook) that it tasted 
much better than Real Tail. 


As for Mr. Thurber’s marzipan-and- 
wormwood-flavored brand of Mock Drag- 
on’s Tail, The 13 Clocks is—well—James 
Thurber, with the New Yorker's melan- 
choly Jacques a little brittler than when in 
his best vein. If there is fear in a handful 
of dust, there is anodyne in a cocktail glass. 
Again the gangling Jack Point of our day 
sophisticates adult fears—adult fears are, 
after all, the fears of childhood seen through 
an empty martini instead of a looking glass 
—and thus holds schizophrenia at bay. If 
anything, this time the semantic fencing is 
too dazzling, the precise shock of contempo- 
rary idiom in fancy dress doublet and hose 
almost too effective. The Duke has an in- 
visible spy named Listen who enunciates 
the classic aphorism: Never trust a spy you 
cannot see. The Prince knows him as that 
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cryptic thing, the Golux. But I think his 
other name is Kafka, the Wizard of Prague; 
and I do not believe, despite Mr. Thurber’s 
rhyming protestations, that the Prince and 
Princess ever reached the blessed isles of 
Ever After. I think they are still wandering 
blind with the rest of us in the Kafka rabbit 
warren. 

Read The 13 Clocks for verbal ingenu- 
ities of the highest order. Read The Lion 
for great myth-making. Mr. Thurber exor- 
cises the medusa face of outrageous fortune 
by interposing a polished shield of desper- 
ate, almost despairing wit. Dr. Lewis trans- 
mutes romantic Sehnsucht into an imagina- 
tive fulfillment which “‘is in itself the very 
reverse of wishful thinking; it is more like 
thoughtful wishing.” To borrow a term 
favored by both sociologist and physicist, 
he “‘extrapolates” Revelation and Christian 
tradition into another dimension; one just 
around the corner from us in time and space 
—at the back of the north wind; east of the 
sun, west of the moon. One reaches it 
through a looking glass, a rabbit hole, a rose 
garden, a wardrobe; through memories of 
childhood; through first love; through cock- 
tail parties, martyrdoms, and family re- 
unions patiently endured. Its final vestibule 
is death. 

Dr. Lewis wrote me once, about his 
friend Tolkien's The Hobbit, certain sen- 
tences which are really much more applica- 
ble to his own great fantasies from Out of 
the Silent Planet to The Lion, the Witch 
and the Wardrobe: 

The Hobbit is merely the adaptation 
to children of part of a huge private 
mythology of a most serious kind: the 
whole cosmic struggle as he sees it 
but mediated through an imaginary 
world . . . Private worlds have hither- 
to been mainly the work of decadents 
or, at least, mere aesthetes. This is the 
private world of a Christian. 

Narnia is the private world of a very 
great Chrir‘ian indeed. But, in the end, the 
children troop back through the wardrobe 
into the familiar and lovable everyday world 
of what, as early as Dymer, Dr. Lewis had 
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wooed and won as “bridal earth.” What 
marks the dividing line between the two 
worlds is Chesterton’s and Stevenson’s night- 
blooming flower of iron: the lamp-post of 
our western world from which, if one is a 
revolutionist of letters, one may still hang 
aristocrats; or if, like Dr. Lewis in this re- 
spect, one is still an Edwardian, on which 
one may light fancies to keep pure and sweet 
and strong the nursery imagination. Dr. 
Lewis is not unaware of the pillar of smoke 
by day and the pillar of fire by night. It is 
a measure of his greatness that he has not 
forgotten this other lesser, homelier pillar, 
one made by hands, man’s small and en- 
dearing created light that always leads the 
wandering feet of fantasy home to its 
mother’s house of earth. 
—CHARLES A. BRADY 

Canisius College 





Many-Colored Fleece. Edited by Sister Mari- 
ella Gable, O.S.B. Sheed & Ward.$3.50. 


The Trouble of One House. By Brendan 
Gill. Doubleday. $3.00. 


The Fresh and Open Sky. By Richard Sulli- 
van. Holt. $3.00. 


A Spoiled Priest. Edited by Sister Miriam, 
R.S.M. Kenedy. $3.50. 


The three short story anthologies of Sis- 
ter Mariella Gable, O.S.B., together con- 
tribute, for their perceptive introductions 
even more than for their stories, an impres- 
sive and important footnote to the Re- 
vival. The movement of the Revival in the 
last decade, in so far as American writing 
and its readership reflect it, may be seen in 
the successive introductions to her books. 
In 1942, for her Great Modern Catholic 
Short Stories (later understandably retitled 
They Are People), Sister Mariella outlined 
a modest program. A directive anthologist, 
she called for a treatment of clerical life 
which would employ Chekhovian realism 
and forever lay the ghost of gothic romance. 
With Our Father's House (1945) she went, 
in her requirements, beyond a surface real- 


ism to call for a fiction that embodies, in its 
investigation of “the classic personality,” 
the “Catholic philosophy of personality.” 
American Catholic fiction, she charged, must 
discover—with Bernanos—the saint, the 
hero. With Bernanos. (And, it may be 
added, with Wilhelm Schamoni.) “Life,” 
Sister Mariella noted firmly, “gives us no 
Barclay Street models.” 

Now, in the introduction to Many- 
Colored Fleece, Sister Mariella turns her 
back on “the dress-parade of nuns, monks, 
and priests” of her first book and rein- 
forces the program of the second. She de- 
mands even more forcefully “a fiction of 
spiritual affirmation’; science, she reminds 
us, has prepared us for a three-dimensional 
literature. It will be the function of this lit- 
erature “to interpret the dimension of good- 
ness with artistic integrity.” That such a 
literature scarcely exists at this moment, she 
is well aware. That it is coming (perhaps in 
the next generation) she is confident. Until 
the lay writer comes to terms with the well- 
springs of holiness in lay life, in the family 
and in the layman's conflict with secular 
values, ‘‘beach-head” books such as this one, 
Sister Mariella rightly feels, will be needed 
to form tastes and to indicate the directions 
to be taken. Such stories in Many-Colored 
Fleece as Paul Horgan’s “The Devil in the 
Desert,” W. B. Ready’s “Barring the 
Weight,” Brendan Gill's “The Knife,” 
Richard Sullivan’s “Saturday Nocturne,” 
and Graham Greene’s “The Hint of an 
Explanation” serve, more than adequately, 
as direction-pointers. 

It would not seem that the value-seeking 
(or, on the level of conscious choice, the 
value-rejecting ) person can be invested with 
the “classic personality” through the mode 
of impressionism. Man is more than the 
sum of his sensibilities. However faithfully, 
then, the artist makes use of the accidents 
of Catholic life, he cannot achieve a sub- 
stantive work through impressionism alone. 
Here is not a technique for the portrayal of 
the impact of intellect and will. In The 
Trouble of One House Brendan Gill relies 
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upon a sometimes mannered selection of 
sensibilities (with the technique of a Vir- 
ginia Woolf, rather than a Joyce) to arrive 
at a totality. In his hands this is a method 
which achieves many splendid victories, but 
Mr. Gill triumphs as one who wins every 
battle save the last, and thus loses his war. 
His parts never come to a wholeness; this 
is more the pity in that some of them 
promise a comic masterpiece. But sensibility 
alone is not of the stuff of irony; it is too 
easily the vehicle, and the victim, of self- 
pity. Impressionism comes too often and 
too distractedly to the well; insight through 
successive peerings does not amount to 
wisdom. 

The Trouble of One House is a novel of 
constantly displaced centers. Through subtle 
shifts of point of view and locale, Mr. Gill 
pieces together the life story of the dying 
Elizabeth Rowan, the story the parish bulle- 
tin cannot tell, that can be only dimly felt 
by those who love her. As Elizabeth lies 
dying the action goes back in time to Eliza- 
beth well, and crabwise in space to en- 
counter the friends and relatives who come 
to her. Her physician husband, her nurse 
(formerly Dr. Rowan’s mistress), the parish 
priest, and her sister all gravitate toward 
her, almost as though she alone can give 
them meaning. In her sensibilities they live 
and warm themselves. But this relationship, 
this conquest of hatreds by an undiscrimi- 
nating (and at times suffocating) love is 
not validated by Elizabeth Rowan’s stature 
as we have it from the author. His over- 
stylized attempts at an anatomy of love 
cause him to draw with soft, feminine lines. 
He is much more successful with his anat- 
omy of hate. His Monsignor, “a round 
handsome man, with glossy cheeks and 
large, easily troubled eyes,” and Mary, the 
bully as housekeeper, are the author's chief 
comic creations; they are products of a min- 
gled love and malice. The Trouble of One 
House remains peripheral to the Revival; it 
demonstrates, once more, the effectiveness of 
external Catholic circumstances in the hands 
of a craftsman. And it shows as well the 
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limitations of an artistry which does not 
rise to the dimension of goodness. 

The short stories of Richard Sullivan, 
here for the first time collected, are rich in 
their exploration of sensibility. They are 
rooted in anxiety and the flow of time, but 
their sensibilities are not the substance 
but rather a quality of their being. Emotion 
adheres in character and experience; it does 
not compose them. Richard Sullivan lacks 
the robust humor of Brendan Gill, yet he 
avoids preciosity, as Gill does not. His 
characters believe in themselves; their 
identity is never fragmentized by experi- 
ence, however much they are shaken by it. 

The stories in The Fresh and Open Sky 
bear a marked stylistic kinship to Summer 
After Summer, Mr. Sullivan's first novel. 
They are plotless sketches of the poetry, 
of the mystique, of everyday living—stories 
of the unraised, level voice. Their action 
lies in awareness, in the explication of 
the ordinary, in their characters’ gropings 
toward maturity. His children, his young 
parents, his husbands are about the achiev- 
ing of a quiet integrity; nothing happens 
to them but their growing knowledge of 
themselves—which is to say, everything 
happens. The Fresh and Open Sky is repre- 
sentative of Richard Sullivan’s approach to 
reality and his technique, so effortless- 
seeming, for embodying it. This collection 
does not, unfortunately, exhibit the author's 
full range in the short story form. For some 
obscure reason, the “bull’s-eye” stories of 
Catholicism which Sister Mariella and 
others have anthologized have been omitted. 
Nonetheless, this is a satisfying book from 
a writer who has contributed importantly 
and with a rare singleness of purpose to the 
American Revival. 

Sister Miriam’s A Spoiled Priest, an an- 
thology of short stories and sketches origi- 
nally condensed for the magazine The 
Thinker’s Digest, recalls Newman's dis- 
tinction, in the Ninth Discourse of The 
Idea of a University, between literature and 
a bowdlerized “Christian Literature of our 
own.” “I do not say,” he tells us, “you 
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cannot form a select literature for the 
young, nay, even for the middle or lower 
classes; this is another matter altogether.” 
A Spoiled Priest (the title selection is from 
a hopelessly dated thing of Canon Shee- 
han’s) has nothing to say to the Revival. 
This book has, as a whole, the ‘“‘acquiescant 
conservatism” toward life and literary form 
which Stephen Gwynn sees as the mark 
of Canon Sheehan himself. It is significant 
that the copyright credit lines date mostly 
from the 1920's. Sigrid Undset is condensed 
and scattered throughout the book; there 
is something from J. F. Powers and Bryan 
MacMahon. More typical of the tone is 
the condensation from Henry Van Dyke; 
and of its basic confusion, the condensa- 
tion of de Maupassant’s “The Necklace.” 
Here is ‘‘a select literature’ with a ven- 
geance. 
—RILEY HUGHES 

Georgetown University 





Commentaire a@ l’Art Poétique de Paul 
Claudel. By Pierre Angers. Paris: Mer- 
cure de France. 


Paul Claudel. By Louis Perché. Paris: Pi- 
erre Seghers. 


Le drame de Paul Claudel. By Jacques 
Madaule. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer. 


Paul Claudel, poéte musicien. By Joseph 
Samson. Paris: Milieu du Monde. 


These four works together constitute a 
detailed study of the diverse aspects of the 
work of Paul Claudel. The Commentaire 
of Pére Angers is an analysis of the theo- 
logical and philosophical doctrine of Clau- 
del, of his religious cosmogony as it is ex- 
pressed in L’Art Poétique and in the meas- 
ure that it is the source of the complete 
work of Claudel—poetic, dramatic, exe- 
getic. The book of Louis Perché is devoted 
to Claudel, poet, the work of Jacques Mau- 
daule to Claudel, playwright, that of Jo- 
seph Samson to the demonstration of the 
musical nature of the free verse and poetic 
prose of Paul Claudel. 


L’Art Poétique of Claudel, composed 
during the second residence of the author 
in China, includes two treatises: the ““Traité 
de la Connaissance du Temps” and the 
“Traité de la Connaissance du Monde et 
de soi-meme.” The full text of these two 
treatises, with accompanying annotations, is 
preceded by a substantial sixty-page intro- 
duction to the doctrine proposed in the two 
treatises. The constant references of the 
doctrine to the work of Claudel are not 
the least of the merits of the introduction 
and commentary of Pére Angers, and it is 
certainly this annotated edition of L’Art 
Poétique which must henceforth be read 
and with which every thorough study of 
the work of Claudel must be begun. L’Art 
Poétique does not furnish a body of pro- 
sodic rules or counsels concerning poetic 
form, but rather an ensemble of the vital 
principles of the Catholic vision of the 
world possessed by Claudel. A Catholic, 
Claudel does not merit the name because 
compilers of literary history can place his 
theater or his poetry in the same section 
as, for instance, the novels of Paul Bourget. 
The catholicism of Claudel is not primarily 
the conservative or apologetical defense of 
a certain order of society or of thought. It 
is total contemplation in space and time of 
a total world of beings and of things and 
a creative offering of this world to God by 
the visionary poet; for, as Claudel writes 
in a letter to Pére Angers published in the 
foreword: “All is the Church in the pres- 
ence of God.” In Claudel, the catholicity 
of the Christian and the cosmic sense of 
the poet are joined and united. It is the 
various steps of advancement in this con- 
templation, revealing the fundamental soli- 
darity of man and the Universe, which 
Claudel develops in a rich and animated 
prose style in L’Art Poétique, and which 
Pére Angers clarifies for us in his thorough, 
vigorous, and penetrating commentary. 
L’ Art Poétique is, moreover, not merely the 
result of the abstract elaboration of a doc- 
trine, it is also the account of a spiritual 
and philosophical itinerary, the ‘Confes- 
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sions métaphysiques” of a great “‘spirituel” 
for whom, according to his statement, ‘‘con- 
version is not the accomplishment of a 
single moment, but the effort and labor of 
a whole life-time”: the echo and culmina- 
tion of the struggles, advancements, suffer- 
ings, and abandonment which tried the soul 
of Paul Claudel from the time of the me- 
morable appeal heard on that evening of 
Christmas, 1886, in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. 

The small work of Louis Perché pub- 
lished in the collection of Pierre Seghers, 
“Poétes d’aujourd’hui,” includes an an- 
thology of the poems of Paul Claudel, a 
life-like, accurate biography, an introduc- 
tion to the work of the poet, a bibliography 
of the entire work (not limited to poetry) 
up to 1948, the reproductions of hand- 
written letters, photographs, several of 
which had not been previously published 
(the most amusing is without doubt that 
of page 128 where one is surprised to dis- 
cover Claudel beside Darius Milhaud, ap- 
pearing very much the double of President 
Truman!). The introduction is marked 
more by ardour and enthusiasm than by 
accuracy or precision. 

Le drame de Paul Claudel, by Jacques 
Madaule, since its publication in 1936, has 
become a classic work on ‘the theater of 
Claudel. A new edition, considerably en- 
larged, is presented to us and the re-read- 
ing of this work, in the enriched text, dem- 
onstrates that in ten years it has lost noth- 
ing of its value and that it continues to 
justify in full measure the esteem which 
it was previously accorded. Jacques Ma- 
daule, professor of history in Paris, is one 
of those Catholic intellectuals whose field 
of activity seems to know no frontiers; as 
much at ease in literary criticism (with 
the works on Barrés and on Dostoevesky) 
as in historical synthesis (Histoire de 
France, Petite Histoire de l Europe), he is 
not afraid to engage in temporal struggles 
(Les chrétiens dans la cité; Madaule was a 
candidate in legislative elections on several 
occasions). But the object of his predilec- 
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tion is without doubt the work of Claudel. 
Besides Le drame de Paul Claudel, he has 
written Le Génie de Paul Claudel, and in 
the collection, La Pléiade, published by 
Gallimard, he has prepared a splendid two- 
volume edition of the complete Thédtre of 
Claudel. 

For him the theater is the essential part 
of the work of Claudel, the first form in 
which the genius of Claudel has found ex- 
pression and a form to which the author 
of Téte d’Or and of Le Soulier de Satin 
has remained faithful for more than forty 
years. 

Le drame de Paul Claudel is a historical 
study of the evolution of the theater of 
Claudel, viewed in the light of the spiritual 
evolution of the author from the time of 
“the invasion of the light” to the “triumph 
of peace.”” That is to say, the emphasis is 
placed more on the discovery of the spir- 
itual universe of Claudel than on the study 
of his dramatic technique. But each one 
of the plays is analyzed in respect to the 
particular dramatic situation on which it 
rests and on the psychology of the charac- 
ters, etc., and also in regard to the devel- 
opment, to the penetration of the themes 
of the thought of Claudel. And here are 
the adventures of soul and mind and flesh 
experienced by the great human _ heroes 
named Simon Agnel, Pierre de Craon, Lechy 
Elbernon, Ysé, Prouhése, not so much dis- 
sected and reconstructed as understood in 
their multiple dimensions, with the sensi- 
tive perception which is a gift of the true 
critic. And within them this great stirring 
which is the work of grace. And all around 
is the “passion of the universe’’ which ani- 
mates the theater of Claudel as it does the 
Divine Comedy of Dante and which is no- 
where evident with greater strength than 
in Le Soulier de Satin, in which the action 
transports us from Spain to America, from 
Naples to Islam, and the very midst of the 
ocean (“the scene of this drama is the 
world” one reads in the first line of the 
stage directions). 
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Jacques Madaule is a very reliable guide 
and his book is an extremely rich and 
penetrating commentary on the dramas of 
Paul Claudel. 

Joseph Samson has written Paul Claudel, 
poéte musicien, which is likewise an essay 
on the nature of French poetry. Choir- 
master of the Cathedral of Dijon, he is a 
master musician, author of a book on Pales- 
trina, and he tells us himself that he has 
never ceased reading Claudel from the time 
of his first acquaintance with L’Annonce 
faite a Marie in 1914. This work then 
finds its source in the background and ex- 
perience of the author, as well as in his 
knowledge of the work of Claudel and in 
his admiration for it. In his consideration 
of the nature of free verse as used by Clau- 
del in his poems and in his drama, this 
"iambe fondamental’’— Samson traces its 
origin in French poetry, in music, and in 
the liturgy. In particular he points out the 
use which Rameau made of French verse 
in the recitatives or airs of his operas and 
Fauré’s use of verse in his melodies, taking 
into consideration not so much the arith- 
metical structure of the line (number of 
syllables, caesura), but rather the distribu- 
tion of the tonic accent for the purpose of 
establishing the duration of the line, thus 
transforming a series of lines into a meas- 
ured prose, differing from flowing prose 
by the rhythm established in the succession 
of accents. Thus the Salve Regina, or the 
Alma Mater, or the Victimae paschali 
laudes represented to Claudel, according to 
Joseph Samson, examples of -poems in 
rhythmic prose. In another part of his 
work, Joseph Samson shows how Claudel 
was able to use music as a sort of “sonor- 
ous tapestry” which “prepares and attunes 
the action to the heart of the audience,” 
influenced no doubt by the example of the 
Greek or of the Japanese theater. Claudel, 
he tells us, does not fail to render homage 
to music, to the extent of representing it 
symbolically in one of his characters of Le 
Soulier de Satin, Dona Musique. She is 
also called Dona Delices, doubtless because 


she took delight in being as she said, “but 
a single note,” a young girl whose “big, 
wide, trustful eyes on you ready to take in 
all wonders,” were called to mind by Don 
Balthasar, the girl who introduces us to 
the silence which opens a soul to the deep 
melody, to the inexhaustible sources of 
Wisdom. 

And it is thus that from the particular 
point of view which he adopts, Joseph 
Samson pursues analyses which ate ex- 
tremely suggestive of Claudel’s symbolism. 
An appendix, by Arthur Honegger, on 
“Paul Claudel, créateur musical,” tells us of 
the collaboration between the poet and the 
musician in the composition Jeanne au 
Bacher or the Danse des Morts. Photo- 
graphs complete this interesting work, illus- 
trating the elaborate stage setting designed 
by J. L. Barrault for the presentation of 
Soulier de Satin at the Comédie Francaise. 


—Guy DESGRANGES 
University of Minnesota 


Transl. by Sister M. Camille, O.S.F. 





Pourquoi Péguy fonda les “Cahiers.” By 
Marcel Péguy. Paris: Editions du Con- 
quistador. 


Péguy pamphlétaire. By Charles Guyot. 
Boudry: A la Baconniére. 


These studies present clear perspectives 
of Péguy’s strong character in the days of 
his trials and tribulations. Guyot’s essay 
portrays the two-fisted pamphleteer who 
never pulled his punches against any op- 
ponent, and the account of Marcel Péguy 
recalls the circumstances under which his 
father’s “Cahiers” were founded. 

Moreover both writings are timely re- 
minders. Firstly, January 5th (1951) is 
the completed fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the “Cahiers” and secondly, 
from that date in 1900, all subsequent writ- 
ings of Péguy were strongly flavored with 
an opposition to anything that was directly 
or indirectly related to socialism as a politi- 
cal party. 
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True, the practice of a republican social- 
ism which did not care for the needs of 
every citizen nor was interested in expand- 
ing further its activities into fields that 
brought no returns to the ballot box was 
indeed in sharp contrast with the warm 
and charitable and unselfish devotion of 
Péguy’s la république socialiste universelle. 

A rereading of the first Jeanne d’Arc 
(1897) would refresh one’s memory of 
his ideal socialism. It could exist in the 
harmonious city that Péguy dreamt of, and 
it is that dream which his son undertakes 
to unfold in the 88 pages of his opuscule. 
Such idealism cannot and should not be 
forgotten amidst the theatrical and political 
trappings with which the Socialists cele- 
brated this fiftieth anniversary of January 
Sth. That date should serve merely to 
accentuate the fact that Péguy was the 
greatest of all the socialists of his genera- 
tion because he chose to stand alone in 
defense of his convictions rather than stoop 
to curry favor with the leaders of the 
party: Guesde, Herr, Jaurés, Blum. It was 
in that hour of greatness that he founded 
his “Cahiers” to stigmatize the politicos 
and to carry on the good fight for justice, 
truth and honor. 

The incident which occasioned the es- 
tablishment of that new printing venture, 
the breaking away from the socialist party, 
was not his farewell to his former col- 
leagues. He would publish his “Cahiers” 
to remind them constantly of their betrayal 
of the people’s trust (1900-1905), to at- 
tack them in their Jaurés internationalism 
(1905-1910), to puncture their dream of 
an all powerful State-control of the French 
mind through their professorships in the 
Sorbonne (1912-1913). In fact, politicians 
of every hue and colour were the privileged 
recipients of his jibes, his mockery, his 
satire; even the clergy was not exempt 
from the reach of this pamphleteer’s pen 
when he thought its representatives com- 
promised their calling by indulging in poli- 
tics. In his biting criticisms, in his excep- 
tionally brilliant pen-pictures, in his flow 
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of invective there never was, however, any- 
thing vulgar or base; with former French 
pamphleteers Beaumarchais, Courier, Veuil- 
lot and Bloy, Charles Péguy nobly con- 
tinued a tradition. Such is the gist of 
Guyot’s contribution. 


—LEO MAYNARD BELLEROSE 
Georgetown University 





Poetry and Opinion. By Archibald Mac- 
Leish. University of Illinois. $1.25. 


An Examination of Ezra Pound. Ed. by Peter 
Russell. New Directions. $3.75. 


The Letters of Ezra Pound. Ed. by D. D. 
Paige. Harcourt Brace. $5.00. 


Mr. MacLeish rehearses :the controversy 
over the Bollingen Prize awarded to the 
Pisan Cantos, in a dialogue between Mr. 
Bollingen and Mr. Saturday. Since he makes 
central the relation between poetry and be- 
lief, there is no conclusion. Nor does he 
wish to settle anything. Rather he tries to 
set the Pound issue in a cooler context than 
that provided by the thrice-heated furnace 
of journalistic bewilderment. 

Had Charles II made Milton poet laure- 
ate in 1660 there would have been a stir, 
too. Dante was unfortunate in his politics. 
Was Yeats allowed his fascism because his 
admirers regarded him as a mere dishevelled 
romantic? It is odd that he never lost his 
left wing vogue even in the 30’s. 

An Examination of Ezra Pound might 
have been more useful if done on the chatty 
lines of the Eliot birthday volume. Pound 
has never had the serious critical attention 
which will eventually come to him, and he 
doesn’t get it here. Mr. Eliot’s essay, like 
everything he has said of Pound, presumes 
an intense interest in poetic technique which 
just doesn’t exist. Pound, Eliot, Joyce, and 
Lewis from 1912-1922 concerted their en- 
ergies to blast the high-piled mattresses of 
gentee! British amateurism in the arts. Ford 
Maddox Ford had begun the attack a decade 
earlier. They struggled to get the French 
sense of métier into English letters and arts. 
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But the Roger Frys, the Clive Bells, Strach- 
eys, Woolfs, Forsters, Sitwells, Spenders 
proved invincible, so that today even the 
news of the struggle of those years has 
been lost, whereas its meaning was smoth- 
ered and boycotted from the first. 

Hugh Kenner’s essay stresses the sense 
in which the Cantos are an attempt to re- 
constitute the significance of the human 
city, and makes valuable comparisons and 
contrasts with the poetic vision of Paradise 
Lost and The Prelude. The Cantos read be- 
side Pound’s Spirit of Romance reveal their 
bearings with regard to Pound’s master, 
Dante. Read beside Guide to Kulchur their 
bearings with reference to the Enlighten- 
ment and Confucius become apparent. 

Charles Madge provides an interesting 
essay on “The Ellipse in the Pisan Cantos” 
explaining the basic technique of juxta- 
position of themes, situations, episodes, and 
images which has rendered Pound opaque 
to a culture rooted in Cartesian modes of 
statement. This essay read along with that 
of Hugh Gordon Porteus (a Sinologue) on 
“Ezra Pound and His Chinese Character” 
constitutes a more effective introduction to 
Pound than has been previously available. 

But The Letters (1907-1941) are an 
event. Many people have known for years 
that Pound's letters were unique and mas- 
terly. His Senecal prose, for that matter, is, 
in its mimesis of the drama of intellectual 
maneuver, unmatched since Bacon and Jon- 
son. The basis of Pound’s prose as of his 
verse is the immediency of its grip of the 
object. This is especially evident when 
Pound is engaged with a single correspond- 
ent and a single theme. Most readers prefer 
the caressing gestures of Mr. Eliot's ur- 
banely sinuous periods. 

There was once an academic fashion of 
sentimentalizing over the vigor and earthi- 
ness of Elizabethan prose. Pound's letters 
are so much more vigorous and earthy than 
any extant English prose that the Eliza- 
bethans must be supposed to have read him 
by anticipation. 

Because of the range of Pound’s interests 


and acquaintance the present volume is a 
cross-section of its period. The letters show 
Pound in action, harrying the laggards, 
counselling and exhorting the vanguard, 
providing billets and provender for talent 
great and small,. antennae sparkling with 
Messages going and coming, tossing his 
antlers on the peaks of poetic achievement 
or plunging into the thickets of journalism 
and editorial intrigue to find backers for 
Joyce, Eliot, Lewis besides a hundred small 
fry. 

The harrying of Harriet Monroe is a 
major episode in the great campaign laid 
before the reader. The pains and patience 
Pound took in order to get a few percep- 
tions past her guard is an epiphany at once 
of Pound and of the little magazine world 
of our time. 

It is easy to diagnose Pound’s unfailing 
confidence in an eventual American cul- 
tural ascendancy. He was the ascendancy. 
Pound’s major function as fertilizer and 
craftsman-counsellor in the elucidation of 
neighbor talent, appears richly here. He 
brought to England at a propitious time 
the stores of Yankee confidence and tech- 
nical know-how which, in America, contin- 
ued to run merely in the channels of engi- 
neering and commerce. The great period of 
artistic invention in France (1870-1900) he 
was able to interpret and adapt to the func- 
tions of English letters. It was a happy wed- 
ding of American technology, salesmanship, 
and pedagogy to the muses. And the abun- 
dant fruit of this union apears in The Waste 
Land, the later Yeats, and in much of Joyce, 
and, of course, the Cantos. But it will be 
many years before these facts are appre- 
ciated. 

Most readers will be grateful for Pound’s 
detailed exegesis of aspects of the Cantos 
in various letters; and for many remarks 
which explain the intention of Mauberley 
and Propertius. For example, that Maxber- 
ley is the London scene to match Henry 
James’ The American Scene, and that “the 
Metre in Maxéerley is Gautier and Bion’s 
‘Adonis’; or at least those are the two 
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grafts I was trying to flavour it with. Synco- 
pation from the Greek and a general distaste 
for the slushiness and swishiness of the 
post-Swinburnian British line (cf. Dante’s 
remarks in the D.V.E.).” Or, “I am no 
more Mauberley than Eliot is Prufrock .. . 
Mauberley is a mere surface. Again, a study 
in form, an attempt to condense the James 
novel.” 

Apropos of poems as a means of zoning 
distinct states of mind: “The first eleven 
cantos are preparation of the palette. I have 
to get down all the colours or elements I 
want for the poem.” 

It is plain that the dominant technique 
in Pound’s mind (as in the French since 
Baudelaire) is that of landscape as the 
means of objectifying nad eliciting an in- 
clusive consciousness: “The poet's job is to 
define, yet again define till the detail of sur- 
face is in accord with the root in justice 
. . . poetry does not consist of the coward- 
ice which refuses to analyze the transient, 
which refuses to see it. The specialized 
thinking has to be done or literature dies 
and stinks.” 

— HERBERT MARSHALL MCLUHAN 


St. Michael College 
University of Toronto 





Classics and Commercials. By Edmund 
Wilson. Farrar, Straus. $5.00. 

Perspectives of Criticism. Ed. by Harry Le- 
vin. Harvard. $4.00. 

The Golden Well. By Dorothy Donnelly. 
Sheed and Ward. $3.25. 


The Critic’s Note-Book. Ed. by Robert W. 
Stallman. Univ. of Minnesota. $4.50. 

A Poet's Note-Book, By Edith Sitwell. 
Little, Brown. $4.00. 


If it is true that critical movements pre- 
cede and usher in creative (granting the 
dichotomy), we should be on the verge of 
an age of high things, for never has there 
been so much reflection on literature and 
indeed on criticism itself. The spate of 
books above-mentioned points the moral. 
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There can be little doubt that, of our 
critical practitioners, none writes better 
than Edmund Wilson, though the present 
volume is less a book than a collection of 
book reviews (if the critic wants to live, 
he must too often fritter away his talents 
on books he does not really want to read). 
Urbane, trenchant, balanced, Edmund Wil- 
son deserves more leisure for the writing 
of important books, but his art reveals it- 
self even in these ephemera. Perhaps his 
best work is done with his own friends of 
earlier years, and with the second-rate, 
whom he can demolish with admirable 
neatness. He likes Evelyn Waugh the 
satirist, whom he calls “the only first-rate 
comic genius that has appeared in English 
since Bernard Shaw,” and in spite of his 
obvious faults he loves to read George 
Saintsbury. His little essay on Ronald Fir- 
bank will alert those who have passed this 
writer by as a mere exotic, and the paper 
on Jane Austen will reassure the tradition- 
ists. 

Mr. Wilson is sometimes quite John- 
sonian in his direct, courageous dismissals. 
Thus he concludes his piece on Robinson 
Jeffers: “It is probably a good deal too 
easy to be a nihilist on the coast of Car- 
mel: your very negation is a negation of 
nothing.” And of Louis Bromfield’s What 
Became of Anna Bolton he says: “In hard- 
ly more than sixty thousand words he has 
produced, by severe compression, a small 
masterpiece of pointlessness and banality.” 
His bold dissenting opinion on Kafka is 
another example, and so is his diagnostic 
summing-up of Steinbeck in what is per- 
haps the best essay in the book, “The Boys 
in the Back Room,” a study of the deterio- 
rating imitations of Hemingway, 

Some of the shrewdest pieces seem to 
me to be those on Beerbohm, Faulkner, 
Wharton (with its query as to where she 
got her fortune, and the ominous suspi- 
cion), Emily Post (whose Book of Eti- 
quette Mr. Wilson reads as a novel of 
snob-appeal), and Thomas Love Peacock 
(“an old man in a bottle, whose unshaka- 
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ble poise and calm depend on his not com- 
ing out’’). 

One always gets the impression that Mr. 
Wilson has thorough reading behind his 
judgments, and that these judgments are 
his own, let the chips fall where they may. 
That he is occasionally prejudiced and 
fallible is only to say that he is human. 

The second title (Perspectives of Criti- 
cism) is rather a scholar’s book than the 
general reader's. With this collection its 
editor, Professor Harry Levin, Head of the 
Department of Comparative Literature at 
Harvard, resumes the series of studies be- 
gun almost forty years ago with the pub- 
lication of George Santayana’s Three Phi- 
losophical Poets. These essays are distin- 
guished, though naturally unequal in quali- 
ty, and on a great variety of subjects, rang- 
ing from the Greeks to Paul Claudel in 
time, and from historical criticism to phi- 
losophical exposition in manner. All the 
writers are, or were, teaching in the Di- 
visions of Ancient and Modern Languages 
at Harvard. 

Jean Seznec writes on ‘Paul Claudel and 
the Sarcophagus of the Muses,” bringing 
modern poetry and archaeology into vital 
contact by showing the French poet in- 
spired, like Keats, by ancient art. Wm. C. 
Green (“The Greek Criticism of Poetry: 
A Reconsideration”), while presenting no 
really new idea in his plea for a less aca- 
demic view of the relation between Greek 
criticism and Greek poetry, bases his dis- 
sertation soundly on the relevant texts. 
Perry Miller, long known for his excellent 
studies of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century New England mind, continues his 
searching analysis in an essay on Jonathan 
Edwards and John Locke. Walter Jackson 
Bate (“Coleridge on the Function of Art’) 
demonstrates the peculiar vitality of Coler- 
idge as aesthetician and critic: 

he represents . . . a suggestive and in 

some respects challenging attempt to 

unite the traditional rationalistic values 
of classicism with the organic vitalism 


to which the romantic movement 
aspired, and to substantiate and rest 


this union upon an ultimate meta- 

physical basis. 

This needed to be said, and Professor Bate 
says it with authority. 

Readers of Renascence will perhaps find 
most interesting the essays by the editor 
himself, John Kelleher, and Goeffrey Tillot- 
son. All these are superior in their breadth 
and reach of insight. Professor Levin's ex- 
cellent essay modestly entitled “Notes on 
Convention” sets the key. He is interested 
in the origins of the idea of convention in 
literature and the arts, tracing it ultimate- 
ly to the influence of Roman law, and in 
the history of criticism to certain French 
critics of the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, particularly Hugo, Stendhal, and 
earlier Mme. de Staél and Diderot. In the 
final section of his essay the author at- 
tempts a philosophic flight which brings 
him to the confines of epistemology, where 
the going gets too hard for all but the 
trained philosopher. 

Tillotson’s and Kelleher’s essays remain 
on more level ground. It will not surprise 
those who have got beyond the lip-homage 
stage of Newman scholarship that the little 
essay on “Poetry with Reference to Aris- 
totle’s Poetics’ which Newman wrote as a 
young Oxford don, betrays a romantic 
strain. Newman is here writing in the tra- 
dition of English Neo-Platonism rather 
than of Aristotelianism. He speaks of poet- 
ry rather as a “‘spirit’’ than a process, as a 
“free and unfettered expression of genius.” 
Tillotson calls Newman’s theory 

Protestant, or better, Evangelical. Like 

Protestants, the poet is justified rather 

by faith than by works; like Evan- 

gelicals, rather by ‘spiritual-mindness’ 

than by faith. 
Newman divides matter into poetical and 
unpoetical, mainly on a basis of morality, 
Tillotson finds the essay on the whole 
belonging “as securely to the Oxford Move- 
ment as do his parochial sermons and 
tracts.” A fine and sound appraisal. 

“Matthew Arnold and the Celtic Move- 
ment,” by John V. Kelleher, is, like Tillot- 
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son’s essay, an essay in reappraisal. It is 
strange, as the author points out, that Arn- 
old’s essay “On the Study of Celtic Litera- 
ture” (1867) has never been critically ex- 
amined, for it turns out to be a compound 
of ignorance, erroneous judgment, and bril- 
liant insights, and its influence can be 
judged “from the ease with which the Cel- 
tic Revival won popular critical support.” 
And it is the doctrine popularly accepted 
today. If Arnold did not know much about 
Celtic literature, neither did Yeats and his 
followers. They were all in the sentimen- 
tal tradition of Macpherson! A witty and 
perceptive essay, that throws more light 
than a dozen books on the Celtic Revival. 
Rather chastening to Celtophiles and Arn- 
oldians alike. 

The Golden Well by Dorothy Donnelly 
is a study in the nature and history of sym- 
bols. This is the author’s second book on 
the theme, her first, The Bone and the 
Star, having dealt with the correlation be- 
tween the primitive mind as known through 
anthropology and the evidence of Genesis 
on the same subject. 

The Golden Well is a folklore symbol, 
and is taken by Miss Donnelly as a sym- 
bol of the symbol itself. We are now in 
a phase of historical and literary criticism 
which, following the impulse of compara- 
tive folklorists like Frazer, and psycho- 
analysts particularly of the school of Jung, 
is engaged in a massive if sometimes mys- 
tifying study of the symbol in human ex- 
perience. Miss Donnelly has profiited from 
this work, but has not accepted it uncriti- 
cally. Since this sort of book is notorious- 
ly given to digressions and obscure dis- 
course, it is good that she has prefaced 
her book with an elaborate prose summary 
of each section and each chapter, a prac- 
tice to be commended to all writers on 
similar themes, 

In the first part of her study the author 
treats the theory of the symbol as an index 
of the unity of man. All men are at one 
in their need for knowledge; this knowl- 
edge they transmit by means of symbols. 
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At the root of the symbol is the basic like- 
ness of things: “Image-symbols, like words 
or pictures, evoke the thought of the 
things they symbolize; thing-symbols, the 
things themselves, evoke the thought of 
Him who made them.” Though men are 
scattered over the earth, their symbols have 
a fundamental kinship. 

Part Two follows the trail of common 
symbols through time and place. It is in 
this section that Miss Donnelly’s wide eru- 
dition finds expression. Selecting certain 
symbols from folk-lore and poetry (e.g., 
those of house, wall, door, forest, en- 


‘counter, well, way, path), she unfolds their 


metaphysical implications, concluding, aft- 
er a fascinating journey through sacred and 
profane literature, that “truth is made 
known through symbols, and that symbols 
everywhere show men lost and seeking the 
way of return to joy.” 

It must unfortunately be remarked that 
even with the help of her summaries Miss 
Donnelly’s book shares some of the tenu- 
ousness and elusiveness of most studies of 
this sort. 

The remaining two books are called 
“Note-Books.”” Of these Mr. Stallman’s 
The Critic's Note-Book is the more sub- 
stantial. I quote from the Foreword: 

The Critic’s Note-Book consists of 
notes which I collected in trying to 
search out the ways in which a lit- 
erary work can be viewed and theory 
criticized. I was concerned with find- 
ing out . . . ‘how to talk to the point 
about poems, novels, and plays, and 
how to promote intelligent and profita- 
ble discussion of them.’ 

Three hundred quotations of varying 
length are organized into eight chapters 
dealing with the ideas and problems of 
modern criticism. Mr. Stallman only last 
year published a fine collection of essays 
by the “New Critics.” The present antholo- 
gy continues the interest, as the chapter- 
headings testify: “The Problem of Mean- 
ing,” “The Concept of the ‘Objective Cor- 
relative,’ "’ “The Problem of Belief in Poet- 
ty,” “The Problem of Intentions.” The 
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names that recur most often are those of 
Eliot, Reed, Ransom, Richards, Turnell, 
and Blackmur. .Trilling, Burke, and Emp- 
son, though represented, seem to me to be 
somewhat slighted. 

This is a useful handbook, a new Loci 
Critici for the moderns. One becomes 
aware, through this book, not only of the 
abundance of critical writing by the New 
Critics, but also of the disparity and dis- 
agreement within the group. There is a 
wonderfully complete bibliography of some 
forty pages. 

In the Preface to her Poet's Note-Book 
Edith Sitwell tells us: “For many years I 
have read with the fury of a cannibal hunt- 
ing heads, with the reverence of a pilgrim 
approaching Mecca on his knees.’ And she 
put many of the gems she found, together 
with her comments, into note-books, which 
she has now been urged to publish—with 
what success let the individual reader 
judge. There are some illuminating re- 
marks on Shakespeare, especially on the 
rhythm and phonetics of certain of Shake- 
speare’s lines, and few curious suggestions 
as to sources. The second part of the book 
is on poetry in general. It is always in- 
teresting to read what a poet has to say 
about his art, and to hear his judgments of 
other poets, The jottings attest Miss Sit- 
well’s fondness for Emerson, Rimbaud, 
Blake, Whitman, Cocteau, Schopenhauer, 
Wagner (his book on Beethoven), Baude- 
laire. Miss Sitwell seems more addicted to 
the Romantic-Decadent tradition than to 
the classical, as one would imagine. Her 
favorite poets, besides Shakespeare, seem 
to be Pope, Blake, Baudelaire, Verlaine, 
Chaucer, Herrick, Wordsworth. 


—Victor M. HAMM 
Marquette University 





Dialogue with an Angel. By Sister Mary 
Jeremy, O.P. Devin-Adair. $2.00. 


This book reads as though the best of 
Cavalier poets had been a nun, had bor- 
rowed a bit from the contemporary Meta- 


physicals and had lived in the twentieth 
century. On the negative side this means 
that the lighter poems are weightier, less 
spontaneous and lyrical, than the Eliza- 
bethans; that once or twice the symbols 
just escape being conceits; that certain 
verses would not have been unless other 
poets had written. (Be it noted that even 
under such censure there is a certain slant- 
wise reference of praise.) 

On the positive side it means that a 
craftsman, very sure of traditional values, 
has spoken with the authentic voice of 
her sisterhood in an acceptable modern 
idiom. That, I think, is as nice a thing as 
can be said about any contemporary. Ex- 
cept that this time there is more. 

It seems now that once all the reviews 
are in, every poem in this book will re- 
ceive individual mention and commenda- 
tion. Personally I agree with the critics 
who have singled out certain poems, al- 
ways different ones, and would like to 
add as my own entry, ‘“Postcommunion,” 
“A Narrow Sky,” and “Homage,” each of 
which is so final that it left me with the 
feeling that nothing more need be said 
on that subject. 

I would also like to note the marvel- 
lously significant use of fairy-tale most 
clearly employed in “The Story Hour,” 
most subtly in “The Departure,” most 
deftly in “Winter Fable.” There is no 
need to mention the fine contributions to 
Marian literature or the manifold, sharp 
illuminations of monastic life. I may 
already add that one poem which I did 
not like when I first read it, thinking it a 
bit banal—"Conversations of Pere Lamy” 
—proved on a fifth perusal only the falli- 
bility of snap-judgement. Sister Jeremy 
is to be read slowly and often. The slow- 
ness may interfere with the lyrical inten- 
tions of such thing as “The Piper” and 
“Dance Carol,” but it aids the measured 
meditations of their concepts. 

Because of the nature of these verses, 
sure, thoughtful, with banked fires, in- 
tensely controlled, one is somehow 
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tempted to avoid overstatement and to 
maintain the fine-tempered mood in which 
one is placed by them. Let this stand then 
—that Sister Jeremy holds a place in the 
company of those nuns to whom she 
speaks: 
My cool and shadowy sisters like 
strong trees 
Beside deep waters 
Your hidden fruit is fragrant beyond 
thought. 
—JOuHN L. Bonn, S.J. 





Journal, IV. By Francois Mauriac. Paris: 
Flammarion. 

Mauriac, le roman et la vie. 
Palante. Paris: Le portulan. 


By Alain 


The fourth volume of Mauriac’s Journal 
contains the articles published in the Pari- 
sian newspaper Figaro, from September 
1944 to February 1946. It is then rather 
improperly called a Journal in the sense 
given by André Gide, for instance, to that 
title, and it does not constitute a natural 
and logical sequel to the two first volumes 
published under that title by Mauriac him- 
self, which conform to the traditional pat- 
tern. Yet, Mauriac brings such a personal 
tone even to the most objective discussions 
of public affairs and of academic topics, 
that in a loose and somewhat remote sense 
these articles are indeed a revelation of 
himself, of his feelings, his intimate reac- 
tions as well as of his thoughts. 

There is, of course, no central theme to 
the thirty-four articles which compose the 
book. They are only loosely connected by 
the common preoccupations created by the 
problems of the post-war period in France, 
and to some extent in Europe. The first 
articles, written in the exultation of the 
liberation, are full of hopes soon dispelled, 
however, by a growing pessimism and 
disillusion, particularly evident in the last 
articles. In this, Mauriac’s Journal presents 
a striking similarity to other authorita- 
tive testimonies on the time such as, for 
instance, the Tribulations de Vespérance 
of Georges Duhamel, written approximate- 
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ly during the same period and subjected 
to the same influences. 

Mauriac’s articles deal mostly with po- 
litical circumstances, or more seldom, lit- 
erary events, frequently interrelated. Most 
disheartening, perhaps, in the light of pres- 
ent developments, is the sad contrast be- 
tween Mauriac’s early hopes that Russia 
would join with the free world in the es- 
tablishment of peaceful relations, and his 
subsequent realization of Russia’s nefarious 
attitude. To those who know Mauriac’s 
position in international affairs, his espous- 
al, even though less radical than that of 
Maritain and Bernanos, of the cause of the 
so-called Spanish Republicans, his consist- 
ently liberal views, these declarations ap- 
pear as entirely consistent. He had been 
active in the Resistance. He had worked 
alongside the Communists against the Vichy 
regime and the Nazi occupants. He was 
perhaps justified in believing that the 
brotherhood thus created in times of dead- 
ly peril would continue as a powerful in- 
strument for peace. Mauriac apparently did 
not realize—and his blindness appears sur- 
prising in retrospect—that the French Com- 
munists were not fighting for the Father- 
land but for the Soviet Union. Later de- 
velopments, both external and internal, the 
enslavement of Poland, of Hungary and of 
Romania; the systematic opposition of the 
French Communist Party, its sabotage of 
recovery, dispelled Mauriac’s illusions too 
soon. The articles against Combat, the 
newspaper of the Resistance, against Hu- 
manité, the organ of the French Com- 
munist Party, reveal a Mauriac for which 
the readers of his novels were not prepared, 
a vigorous logician, an adroit and direct 
polemicist, prompt to exploit the mistakes 
and admissions of his adversaries. It is nat- 
ural also, in view of Mauriac’s activities 
during the occupation, that de Gaulle should 
occupy an important place in these post-war 
articles, written at the time when the gen- 
eral was the head of the French govern- 
ment. Later events have proved that Mauri- 
ac’s admiration and the high hopes he 
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placed in the leader of the anti-Vichy move- 
ment were exaggerated. On the other hand, 
Mauriac shows a commendable restraint and 
even indulgence for Pétain, whose patriot- 
ism he seems loath to question. 

Literary articles are fewer and are such 
as would be of interest to a general pub- 
lic. One concerns the awarding of the 
Grand Prix of literature to Jean Paulhan, 
director of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 
Most of them deal with the question of 
the French Academy, Many problems con- 
fronted that venerable institution after the 
war, not the least vexing that of the stand- 
ing of those members condemned by Na- 
tional Courts of Justice for collaboration 
with the enemy. Pétain, Maurras, Bonnard 
had received a sentence and could therefore 
be removed. Several others were only sus- 
pected of collaborationism and those the 
Academy refused to reject, thus subjecting 
itself to many inconsiderate attacks. The 
Resistance and the Communists demanded 
the outright suppression of the Academy; 
many other groups called for the infusion 
of new blood. This has been an almost 
perennial problem, rendered more acute by 
the present crisis. Mauriac ably defends 
the Academy to which he belongs, but ac- 
knowledges its shortcomings and is not at 
all adverse to a rejuvenation of the “Old 
Lady” by the election of younger members. 

Mauriac’s Journal illustrates the difficulty 
of inserting current events into a literary 
pattern. While literature offers presumably 
a lasting value because it deals with perma- 
nent ideals or permanent traits of human 
nature, the interest of current events lies 
only, generally, in their actuality. A meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Deputies, a speech 
by de Gaulle in September 1944, which 
might have been of great interest to a 
reader of the Figaro the morning of publi- 
cation, have little significance and some- 
times even little intelligibility for a reader 
of 1951, particularly a foreign reader. For- 
tunately, Mauriac’s articles are redeemed 
by the magic of his style and also by 
qualities of understanding, sympathy, pene- 


tration, by an appreciation of human values 
which transcend, but do not quite replace, 
the transitory interest of the ‘subject matter. 

M. Palante’s essay, written in 1939, but 
delayed in its publication by the war, does 
not represent the latest critical appreciation 
of Mauriac. Yet, fortunately for the au- 
thor of this essay, Mauriac’s career as a 
novelist was apparently ended around that 
date, and all the writer's endeavour since 
has been in the field of dramatic literature 
and of journalism. It was thus possible 
for M. Palante to assess Mauriac’s contri- 
bution to the art of the novel and his 
place in the general development of the 
genre, It is, of course, no great discovery 
to see in Mauriac’s works the influence of 
Dostoevsky; in many places of Le roman, 
from which, surprisingly enough, M. Pa- 
lante has drawn very little material, Mauri- 
ac has stated his appraisal of the Russian 
author and a great admiration for his psy- 
chology and dramatic qualities. M. Palante 
believes that, with Marcel Proust, Mauriac 
has steered the novel away both from the 
stark realism of Balzac and of the natural- 
ists and from the method of psychological 
analysis which threatened to engulf the 
novel after Bourget. Mauriac has drawn 
his heroes from life, particularly from his 
own experience and observation. M. Palante 
emphasizes what Mauriac owes to his prov- 
ince, education, family and friends in the 
setting of his novels, and in the creation 
of his characters and of the psychological 
milieu in which they evolve. But more 
important still, Mauriac has drawn from 
his own childhood memories, his own feel- 
ings, his temptations, and he is to a great 
extent the hero of all his novels. Thus 
autobiographical details abound in his 
works, and the first novels are almost en- 
tirely autobiographical in character. 

Such are, as M. Palante sees them, the 
raw materials from which Mauriac has ex- 
tracted the finished products. In all his 
search, the author has been guided by a 
dominant preoccupation: to paint human 
nature as it is, Human nature is indeed, 
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after Dostoevsky and Proust, the subject of 
his study. He has sought to uncover its 
complexities, its obscurities, contradictions, 
its weaknesses rather than its grandeurs. 
These he reveals not through lengthy analy- 
ses and descriptions, as Bourget rather un- 
fortunately did, but through external events 
which alone can measure, to the observer's 
eyes, the magnitude of a passion. Mauriac’s 
characters are not automatons like those of 
Bourget, built around a preconceived thesis, 
nor types according to the classical tradi- 
tion; they are patterned after the human 
reality. If, as a result, they cannot be easily 
defined, they are nevertheless marked by 
some common traits, notably the existence 
of a conflict within them. The necessity 
and the justification of the conflict has been 
explained by Mauriac himself in Le roman, 
which should have provided M. Palante 
with more authoritative explanations than 
his own. 


M. Palante has delved at length into 
Mauriac’s well-known incapacity to depict 
a saint or even, as Bernanos has superbly 
done, a character in close communication 
with the supernatural. Mauriac brings his 
sinners to the threshold of the supernatural, 
then leaves them to the guidance of divine 
grace. The introduction of the sense of 
spiritual life and the intervention of divine 
grace in the novel is one of the greatest 
contributions of Mauriac to literature. M. 
Palante berates the novelist for his apparent 
inability to create ordinary normal persons. 
Except in Le mystére Frontenac, evidently 
inspired by the memory of his mother, all 
his characters are sinful, the prey of some 
passion, most frequently carnal passion. I 
am not at all ready to follow M, Palante 
in this indictment. This accusation is not 
new and Mauriac has answered it several 
times and convincingly. Mauriac’s crea- 
tures are for him a matter of choice. He 
has deliberately centered his observation on 
the conflict between the flesh and the spirit, 
between carnal passion and divine grace 
because he saw in it the most dramatic 
conflict in human nature. It is true, as M. 
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Palante states, that the rebellion of the 
mind against God, the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, is more heinous, to the point of be- 
ing unforgivable, in the eyes of God, than 
the sins of lust. But only relatively few 
people are subjected to that particular temp- 
tation and no one can point to a Christian 
who has been spared the temptations of the 
flesh. 


Much of what M. Palante writes is well 
known to the students of Mauriac. He has, 
however, brought into sharper relief some 
aspects of his talents and the infiltration of 
Mauriac’s personality in his work. It is in- 
teresting to note, for instance, the great 
role of olfactive and gustative sensations in 
Mauriac’s novels, and the relatively small 
importance of visual and auditive faculties. 
It is quite admissible to classify Mauriac 
as a sensualist. M. Palante is less fortunate 
in his jadgments of Mauriac’s philosophy, 
He insists, for instance, that Mauriac is 
“naively and naturally amoral.” A clarifica- 
tion of that point would require consider- 
able discussion. To put the matter briefly, 
if M. Palante means that Mauriac’s novels 
are not encumbered, as are Bourget’s, with 
dogmatic moral dissertations, and moral 
conclusions drawn from the actions of his 
heroes, they are indeed amoral in that nega- 
tive sense, and for that Mauriac deserves 
nothing but praise; they are amoral also in 
the sense that Mauriac does not set out 
with the primary purpose of imparting a 
moral lesson. The preoccupation of the ar- 
tist should be first of all to write a work 
of art, not to moralize. But a work which 
shows so vividly the unhappiness brought 
to man by passion, the weakness of man 
alone before temptation, and on the con- 
trary the peace and serenity, the strength 
of man reconciled with his God and corre- 
sponding to divine grace, certainly cannot 
be called amoral. M. Palante’s contention 
that Mauriac’s pessimism owes nothing to 
the Jansenists is likewise belied by very 
decided Jansenist traits in his characters, 
his insistence on the corruption of human 
nature, the complete helplessness of man 
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without the assistance of a gratuitous grace, 
and also by Mauriac’s proclaimed ties with 
Pascal and Racine. 

Finally the very important and still little 
studied question of moral responsibility and 
free will in Mauriac’s works is, I think, 
badly put and badly solved by M. Palante. 
He asserts that the wicked characters of 
Mauriac suffer from not having loved and 
are henceforth invincibly determined to a 
sinful life. Mauriac, it is true, has described 
with a superior talent and perhaps a mis- 
leading insistence all the pressures, due to 
external and internal causes, notably he- 
redity and education, which are exerted on 
free-will and to some extent restrict it. Yet 
he demonstrates that all can be redeemed, 
and that there is no sinner beyond the reach 
of divine grace unless he voluntarily ex- 
cludes himself from its assistance. 

—FERNAND VIAL 
Fordham University 





From Baudelaire to Surrealism. By Marcel 
Raymond. (Transl. by G. M.) Witten- 
born, Schultz. Illustrated, $5.00. Paper, 
$3.75. 

Selected Writings of Guillaume Apollinaire. 
Transl. with a critical introduction by 
Roger Shattuck. New Directions. $3.50. 
The clichés about the French love for 

lucidity are true. At least since the six- 

teenth century renaissance, literary crea- 
tion in France has always been accompa- 
nied by a theoretical research concerning 
the new ways of self-expression. The poets 
of the “Pleiad,” the classics of the seven- 
teenth century, the Romanticists, tried not 
only to produce poetical works, but also 
to understand what they were doing and 
what they were looking for. But, roughly 
since the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, this mingling of abstract aesthetics 
and poetical experience has been more 
noticeable than ever before. Since the “Big 

Three”—Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mallarmé 

—who succeeded the romantic wave, most 

of the poets have been no less anxious to 

define the essence of poetry than to bring 


forth poems. Therefore, any critic pur- 
porting to guide his readers through the 
French poetical landscape for the last fifty 
or seventy-five years will have to empha- 
size the concept of poetry involved in 
each author’s work still more than the 
objective features of these works. 

Such was the aim of Marcel Raymond 
when, a little over fifteen years ago, he 
published De Baudelaire au Surréalisme, 
the translation of which has recently been 
issued by the Wittenborn, Schultz Co. as 
the tenth volume in the series of Docu- 
ments of Modern Art. This detail is not so 
trivial as it may seem. The declared inten- 
tion of the American edition is to throw 
a light upon modern painting, which is so 
greatly indebted to the French, by outlin- 
ing the evolution of French poetry during 
the same period. Although it results in 
giving Raymond’s book a scope which ap- 
parently was not intended by the author, 
such an idea is by no means far-fetched 
or unnatural. To say nothing of the friend- 
liness which often brought the French 
painters and poets together, the attempts 
of both groups show a deep-rooted analo- 
gy. It would be of no use, as Robert 
Motherwell remarks in his Preliminary 
Notice, to point out that modern painters 
strive to give up any “literary” approach, 
for it happens to be just the same, servatis 
servandis, with modern poets. Actually, 
modern painting is seeking after the es- 
sence of painting exactly as French mod- 
ern poetry is seeking after the essence of 
poetry. 

Marcel Raymond believes that this 
search, as far as poets are concerned, is 
not so fragmentary and disorderly as one 
may think. Individual differences notwith- 
standing, and in spite of those who did 
not join the hunt or kept following lonely 
tracks, he discerns a sort of common trend 
in the various undertakings of the late 
generation. He takes the view that the 
main and steady feature of those authors 
was an effort to grasp the very core of 
poetry—even, we may add, if that meant 
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throwing away “everything else,” and this 
“everything else” may cover a good many 
things. In other words, the task that these 
men chose or met with is more easily de- 
finable by negations than by assertions: 
they want to eliminate whatever is didac- 
tic, anecdotal, and, in a way, merely 
“literary,” to attain this “ineffable state 
of mind,” this “visitation,” which is po- 
etry itself. 

One can understand that, in order to 
find a path through the maze of half a 
century of literary history, the author had 
to choose, with some degree of arbitrari- 
ness, a criterion the effect of which was 
inevitably to consider some important 
poets more or less as outsiders. Neverthe- 
less, one cannot help questioning the in- 
trinsic value of this criterion when it hap- 
pens to lead to such bewildering state- 
ments as this: “The very inspiration of 
Claudel’s work is contrary to our times, 
but the poems of Charles Péguy are more 
basically old-fashioned and anachronistic.” 
It is all too obvious that the French Chris- 
tian revival of the twentieth century, and 
even the appearance of a Christian litera- 
ture different from that of Paul Bourget 
are not the only aspects of French literary 
history during this period, but, all the 
same, however respectful the context may 
be, such a liquidation leaves the reader 
under a somewhat uncomfortable impres- 
sion. (And, to speak of quite a different 
poet, if these uncompromising principles 
are the same ones on account of which 
Henri Michaux is denied almost any men- 
tion at all, even in the 1947 edition, then 
there must definitely be something wrong 
with the principles.) 

In spite of these particular instances, 
and in spite of the lack of any brilliance 
a la Thibaudet, one can but admire, in 
most cases, the relevancy of Raymond’s 
judgments. For example, while doing full 
justice to the deep intuitions contained in 
surrealist theories, he very sensibly shows 
that the best surrealist texts “are ultimate- 
ly revealed to be products of culture, and 
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of the most advanced culture,” despite 
the surrealist claim to a basically new 
approach. 

After finishing with this most valuable 
essay one may feel, however, some kind 
of disappointment. We have seen fully 
explained what modern poetry refuses to 
be. To put it in a short and hackneyed 
phrase, let us say that it refuses to be a 
rhymed rhetoric in any way. But what 
does it want to be? The last chapter al- 
ludes to “an x quantity which occurs only 
in minds that are good conductors.” But 
for the mathematicians at least, x is no 
answer. The real answer should perhaps 
be looked for in the first chapter, which 
deals with the Baudelairian and symbolist 
concept of “correspondance.” Even if the 
word does not occur so often in the more 
recent poets, the idea or the thing itself 
are never very remote from their works. 
But this would lead to regarding poetry 
as a knowledge of the world rather than 
a state of mind, and Raymond somehow 
seems averse to such an approach. This 
excellent scholar is not unwilling to be- 
lieve poets when they report subjective 
experiences, but it is doubtless uncomfort- 
able to wonder what would happen if we 
were to take the “seers” quite seriously. 

It must be mentioned that the Ameri- 
can edition is enriched by several features 
which are lacking in the original: some 
remarkable reproductions of drawings by 
Picasso, Matisse, etc.; an aggressive and 
interesting anti-Eliot introduction by Har- 
old Rosenberg; an essay, “Mallarmé and 
Painting” by Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler, 
and a bibliography compiled by Bernard 
Karpel, which is a real scholarly achieve- 
ment in itself, although it apparently fails 
to distinguish between Henri Michaux and 
Régis Michaud (see p. 418). 

Last, yet also least, we must consider 
the quality of the translation. The English 
text very often seems dangerously close 
to the French. Such expressions as “in 
sum,” presumably for en somme, “organ 
points” for points d’orgue, indicate the 
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type of translation that this reviewer has 
been warned against by his teachers. And 
to render “Samain meurt en 1900 a 42 ans. 
Verhaeren a 45 ans, Paul Fort, 28 seule- 
ment” as “Samain died in 1900 at 42, Ver- 
haeren died at 45, and Paul Fort at only 
28,” is to kill two poets prematurely, ap- 
parently as a consequence of reading an 
accent where there is none. 

While the book of Marcel Raymond 
offers a roughly chronological and, as it 
were, linear description of French poetry 
“from Baudelaire to Surrealism,” the same 
study could be undertaken with Apolli- 
naire as its central point, starting from 
which one could proceed in every possi- 
ble direction of the poetical map. For 
Wilhelm-Apollinaris de Kostrowitski, 
known as Guillaume Apollinaire, stands 
as a perfect symbol of the French poetry 
of his times. In him are assembled nearly 
all the characters that can be found among 
the other poets of that period: he is the 
legitimate heir of the symbolist tradition, 
but he is the father (at least one of the 
fathers) of Surrealism as well; at the same 
time he has Cocteau’s or Max Jacob’s 
sense of humor, and Toulet’s melancholy 
and graceful gentleness. He celebrates 
Christ, but also the age of machines. 
“Apollinaire, in his verse and in his life, 
was successively a clown, a scholar, a 
drunkard, a gourmet, a lover, a criminal, 
a devout Catholic, a wandering Jew, a 
soldier, a good husband.” 

This last sentence is taken from the ex- 
cellent essay with which Roger Shattuck 
introduces his selection of Apollinaire’s 
writings. Both essay and selection, issued 
in a pleasantly illustrated volume, are a 
good means of getting acquainted with the 
attractive and manifold personality of a 
poet who ranks among the first of his 
generation. 

In the Introduction, Mr. Shattuck deals 
with the legendary and historical elements 
of Apollinaire’s biography. Then he re- 
views his too often underrated prose 
writings. Quite rightly, he stresses the 


fact that, as a critic, Apollinaire was one 
of the first to point out the importance of 
Baudelaire in connection with modern 
poetry. As to Apollinaire’s poems, the 
critic very judiciously emphasizes their 
incredible musical qualities, and seizes 
this opportunity to deal with the rather 
technical matters of rhymes, forms of 
stanzas, etc., as well as the poet’s innova- 
tions concerning punctuation and printing, 
and his powerful and “refreshing” imag- 
ery. 

But all this, however interesting, is still 
external. It is more important to find out 
that throughout the life and work of 
Apollinaire, in spite of a slightly histri- 
onic versatility, there is a unifying princi- 
ple, a secret center. “This core,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Shattuck, “is a perpetual effort 
of sclf-identification.” Due to the circum- 
stances of his birth and youth, Apollinaire 
was basically a literally “unsettled” man, 
a déraciné, whose whole nature, however, 
repudiated this unsteady condition. What 
stems from this conflict is a perpetual en- 
deavor to “identify” himself: 

Je me disais Guillaume il est temps 

que tu viennes 


Pour que je sache en fin celui-la que 
je suis. 


The outer world, distant places visited, 
war, friends, the beloved girls, all these 
experiences which might appear as mere 
dilettantism, or at best as the result of a 
plain lust for life, have a much deeper 
meaning. They are like a guarantee for 
this personality deprived of its self and 
looking for it. This man to whom circum- 
stances denied both a father and a father- 
land, this man who was nothing, is some- 
thing after all, since he did or saw all 
those things: 

Je légue a l'avenir l'histoire de Guil- 

laume Apollinaire 

Qui fut 4 la guerre et sut étre partout 

Dans les villes heureuses de I’arriére 

Dans tout le reste de l’univers .. . 

Very similar to this appeal to the future 
is the ever-recurrent appeal to the past 
(so movingly “Apollinairian”) Mon beau 
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navire 6 ma mémoire—; one could analyze 
this admirable poem, Le Voyageur, as the 
poem of the man who looks into the 
treasure of his memories to find, as it were, 
a proof of his own existence: 

Je m’en souviens je m’en souviens 

encore... 

This is undoubtedly personal poetry, 
but it is not mere traditional lyricism. The 
issue at stake is a metaphysical attempt 
to have one’s own self ratified and, to a 
certain extent, justified. In some instances, 
Mr. Shattuck mentions Kafka, and this 
reference is not without meaning. Al- 
though the religious background and the 
psychological approach are quite differ- 
ent, Kafka’s heroes, too, dream of a justi- 
fication which would enable them to be 
accepted into the universe. From this 
point of view, it would not be absurd to 
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compare Das Schloss with Le Larron, in 
Alcools, Unfortunately, Mr. Shattuck dis- 
plays towards this piece and the other dra- 
matic poems of Alcools a severity which 
it is difficult to explain. 

This last point is almost the only ques- 
tionable one in the selection, the rest of 
which is quite sensible. The French text 
faces the translation, which generally is 
satisfactory, although not free of a few 
heavy mistakes. On page 188, the chevaux 
de frise are rendered as “horses on a frieze” 
and the chevaux barbe unexpectedly be- 
come “bearded horses.” More’s the pity 
since, except where these and some other 
tricky passages are concerned, Shattuck in- 
telligently understands Apollinaire, and will 
greatly help his readers to understand him. 

—FRANCOIS XAVIER TRICAUD 
Lycée Francais de New-York 
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